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A MESSAGE TO THE ONE-HORSE FARMER 


i READER asks: ‘*What chance J 
iA has the one-horse farmer in 
these days of improved ma- 

chinery_requiring two, three and 
even four horses for its opera- 
tion? Isn’t he an economic mis- 
fit, without any real place in our 
modern day farming system?”’ 

Our reply is that, while the 
two, three and even four-horse 
farm can be operated more effi- 
ciently and economically than the 
one-horse farm, it by no means 
follows that the one-horse farmer 
hasn’t a ‘‘chance.’’ In one of the 
states of the central South we 
know a farmer who, thirty years 
ago, possessed one gray mare, 
plus an ambition that was backed 
by plenty of dogged grit. Today 
this man is worth three hundred 
thousand dollars, all of it won 
from the soil. Numbered among 
the acquaintances of most of us 
are farmers who, beginning with 
practically nothing, are now in- 
dependent, in so far as this world’s 
goods are concerned. 
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Nor is it true that opportunities 
do not exist today as they existed CHAMPION SHORTHORN BULL, OWNED BY LESPEDEZA FARMS, HICKORY VALLEY, TENN. 
a generation ago. Opportunities 




















have existed in all times for all men, but the men of pluck and imagin- | fully and continually to his soil fertility is going to be a failure, 
ation, of grit and determination, have been the men to see them and 


| whether he works one horse or one hundred. In truth, the one- 
use them. 


| horse farmer on rich land has, other things being equal, a far better 

opportunity to make net profits than the large farmer on poor lands. 
3. Absolute business integrity is}, 
’ | essential. In getting on in the world,|| 
wees Pan. FO Re oe few men are safe in relying entirely on 
themselves. Credit and confidence, anj}ji 
established character for honesty and 
square dealing—without these no man 
may travel tar on the road to material 


And nowhere in America do we believe there are greater farming 
opportunities than exist right here in the 
South today. Land is cheap, and we have a 
climate that especially favors maximum crop Errors to Avoid in Home-mixing Fertilizers g 
production. These opportunities exist for Will Potash Pay on Cotton in the Coastal 
the small farmer as well as the large, and for Sy Oi as 
the tenant farmer as well. But opportunities “Resting Land” . 
mean nothing unless we seize upon and use Phosphorus: Sources, and Forms in Which ae 
pon. ae sha The -one-horee farmer go Used .. AEC . . . For the one-horse farmer who com- 
about it? Water and Its idetion - Come Crninn . bines thrift with hard work, intelligently]| 
Florida Livestock Association Meeting . . done, and builds at the same time a repu-]} 
Advantages of Winter Dairying . . . . tation for meeting squarely every obliga-{| 


Submarine Warfare and Prices of Farm 
element that makes for material success. Products 


And he must save intelligently, not blindly; 
his thrift must be aimed at increased produc- 
tion and increased efficiency. 
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1. Thrift and economy must be his 
watchwords. Unless a man has the power 
to save, he is without the first essential 











tion, there is indeed a great opportunity.}) 
. ° The way may at times appear long and}, 


Ten Things to Do This Week wil Next 
A Success Talk for Boys . 
A Variety of Comment ..... . Yes, the one-horse farmer with push, i 


2. He must bea soil-builder, nota soil- | Suggestions for a St. Valentine’s Party pluck and perseverance indeed has aj 
waster.* The farmer who does not look care- chance, and a good one. 





hard, but the road to success in any field! 
: 
es ye of human effort is nearly always so. 
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ou know where the 

ANIMAL MATTER 

in Armour Fertilizers comes 

from. You may have grown 
the hogs and cattle. 
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Get Steines Out 
With Less Work 


Pulling stumps is slow and costly. ‘An explosive reduces 
the labor of clearing land to the minimum. It may be 
used by any intelligent man,” says Minnesota Farmers’ 
Bulletin 134. Get any stump out quickly, and at the 


same time split it into pieces easily handled, by using 

ArmourFertilizers are GOOD Atlas Farm Powde 
for your land—GOOD for : | 2 SAFEST EX! | 
your crops—-GOOD for your | és orga o_o 

: tlas Farm Powder i d (ou can say yan ak 
pocketbook—-GOOD for your sepecially for tae ging it is Se de poited era: Bering ia 
disposition sass GOOD all easy to use—no experience Powder to blast out ‘stumps 
‘round investment. 
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needed, Just boreahole,load, and:shatter boulders, break up 
fire, and work that otherwise hard-pan, do ditching and 
would take hours or days is make beds for trees. It is the 
done instantly! Ask yourdeal- cheapest farm hand you can 
er about Atlas Powder today. _ possibly find. 
Send for ‘‘Better Farming’® Book—FREE [= 
Our illustrated book, “Better Farming," tells 
how to improve the fertility of the soil, how to 
grow bigger crops, redeem waste land, improve 


orchards, etc., with Atlas Farm Powder, Value ATLAS POWDER CO., W ne arnt Det 
able to every land owner, Mail the coupon, 


From the farm — 
back to the farm 








Send me your 74-page book ‘Better Farming.” 


Armour Fertilizer W orks ATLAS POWDER COMPANY } [am interested in the use of explosives for the 


: 1 . : Wilmi purpose before which I mark X. Pr? 
Atianta,Ga. Jacksonville, Flu. Greensboro, N.C. New Orleans, La, ‘ s asa Offices: Wilmington, Del. Stump Blasting Tree Planting 
Nashville, Tenn. Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Il. re ces: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton. 





Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, — maree te Digging 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis Subsoil Blasting Road Building 


Name 


Address 


ThisCollar SAFETY 1! Tate Any Risk When lt Can Be Avoided? 























You can get genuine SIMPKINS COTTON SEED put up under the 
originator’s trademark, by buying from the Wake County Cotton “Seed 
Ends Galls Co., of which W. A. Simpkins, the originator, is Vice-President. 
Write Us Today for Prices. 
d WAKE COUNTY COTTON SEED CO.. 
an ore W. A. Simpkins, Vice Pres., Raleigh, N. C. 


lf you have This collar cannot sweeney, I guarantee it will 


heal and prevent galls and sore shouldersthat it 
& horses ice will reduce the draft for the team. Easy to put on 

mules with and take off. Will not pack or harden. e 
galls or sore shoulders, 


you can heal them while No Results—No Pay 


Three million sold last year. Goto any dealer and . - ; S 
they a seems baeriage er ask for the LANKFORD Collar. Use it on the Our remarkably liberal offer will enable you to earn from 
eams ge ting ga eC again. unply most stubborn caseg, If it fails to heal them while $5 to $10 a dav until April the 30th, provided you can procure 
replace the heavy, irritating, sore- they work, take back the collar and the merchant , z : . ae me ¥ 
roducing leather collar with the will refund your money. If your dealer cannot subseriptions and are willing to work hard. 
P . g . ~ supply you, I will ship, charges prepaid, upon 
LANKFORD HUMANE receipt of $1.25. State size wanted. P , . : . 
HORSE COLLAR. W. D. COUCH, (4) Don't think the other fellow might do it and that you can- 
This collar is made of sail COUCH BROS. MFG. COMPANY not. First investigate our plan and learn that by down right 
duck. It is stuffed with oily Box 974-C Box 19-C hard work you, too, can dovit. That’s all it requires—ability 
cotton fibre. It absorbs ATLANTA, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. and application. 
sweat and impurities— f = 
ae bo gee Fences TRADE, You should be able to ride over the rural routes of your 
mfortz : 2 . : +s : 
Sees te ee ee community and to visit the nearby towns on Saturdays, 
rritation. A pad cannot Ivs on every Jr“ x 4 f : 
do this. nor can a collar genuine 2 ty court days, and to meet the farmers wherever and whenever 
> ¢ ce 4 


° ° Lankford AY OF “rd ars 
stuffed with hair or straw. mallee: they gather in numbers. 



































Should you be willing to try (no curiosity seekers should 
answer) kindly fill in and return the “Tell Me” forn 
Everything ready to begin the work and to make a success 
of it will be sent by return mail. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


“Tell Me” how to earn from $5 to $10 a 


VS soliciting subscriptions for The Progressive Fart 
ol . I ‘ * ie I have confidence in my ability and am willing t 


Have bands and a Name .... 
tops curve cut to 
fit the anatomy of 
the shoulders. hd Il 


liceach 6 for 90c 


Address 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. MAKERS na D ON’ forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


= to The Progressive Farmer: os 





When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- Te wneee, FE ee Ee on one rt Oe 
tising it carries.’ ‘en years, 520 issues, -00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Cottonseed Meal for Mules 


NORTH Carolina reader asks: 

“What kind of cottonseed meal is 
used for feeding mules, the kind mer- 
chants call cow meal or fertilizer 
meal? Which is cheaper, cottonseed 
meal at $2 a hundred or wheat bran at 
$1.80 per hundred?” 


There is a low grade of cottonseed 
meal, which is made by grinding large 
quantities of hulls with the meal, that 
is called “cottonseed feed meal,” and 
this may be what our reader says the 
merchants call “cow meal.” But this 
only illustrates how important it is 
that the man who buys meal should 
buy it on its analysis and not by name 
or by the merchant’s statements about 
it. The analysis is on a card or tag on 
each sack, and the best meal to buy, 
for any purpose, is the one which con- 
tains the most protein, nitrogen or 
ammonia. That is the only safe rule 
in buying cottonseed meal. If on one 
sack it is given as ammonia or nitro- 
gen and on another as protein, it is 
still easy to tell which is cheaper. If 
only the nitrogen or ammonia is given, 
and not the protein, which will be the 
case if the meal has been put on the 
market for fertilizer use, multiply the 
per cent of nitrogen by 6% and that 
will give you the per cent of protein, 
then the comparison is easy. Buy the 
grade of cottonseed meal which furn- 
ishes a pound of protein or nitrogen 
cheapest. 

Cottonseed meal at $2 a hundred 
pounds is a cheaper source of protein 
than wheat bran at $1.80 a hundred 
pounds. For feeding mules, to balance 
a corn ration, the cottonseed meal is 
cheaper and better. For feeding 
horses and mules, when the bulk of 
the grain ration is corn, two pounds 
of cottonseed meal are _ probably 
worth four pounds of wheat bran. 

Two pounds of cottonseed meal, 
about the right amount to feed a 1,000- 
pound mule daily, will cost 4 cents, 
while 4 pounds of wheat bran will cost 
7.2 cents. 





Best Age at Which to Market or 
Slaughter Pigs 


READER has a pig about four 

months old which is growing fast 
and weighs about 100 pounds. He asks, 
“Would you keep this pig until next 
winter or would you kill him the last 
of February and get another younger 
pig? We have all feed to buy.” 

This inquiry raises a question which 
receives too little attention in the 
South. It is not profitable to kill the 
pig when too young, for then, the cost 
of the pig at weaning time or at birth 
—the cost of keeping the sow and boar 
which produced him—amounts to too 
large a part of the value of each pound 
of meat the young pig produces. On 
the other hand, if the pig is kept too 
long or to too great a weight, the lat- 
ter increase in weight is obtained at 
too great a cost for feed. There are 
other considerations, however, which 
also help to determine the time at 
which hogs should be marketed or 
slaughtered. 

Ii the pig is to be sold on the market 
the market demands are to be consid- 
ered. Some local markets do not want 
many pigs weighing over 150 pounds, 
while any weight may be readily sold 
on the large markets of the country. 

Sut, judging from the average weights 
of the hogs marketed at the largest 
hog markets, it seems that the best in- 
terests of the farmer who produces 
them and the packers or consumers, 
demand hogs weighing from 225 
pounds to 250 each. For the most prof- 
itable production, taking into consid- 





eration the cost of the pig at weaning 
time and the fact that the last hundred 
pounds of a pig weighing 250 pounds is 
produced at a higher cost for feed 
than the first 100 pounds after wean- 
ing, probably hogs should not be sold 
or slaughtered before they have 
reached a weight of 200 pounds, and 
probably should not be kept long after 
they weigh from 250 to 300 pounds. 

If the pig is for home consumption, 
some think a weight of 150 pounds 
produces better meat, but in the opin- 
ion of the writer the 200 to 250-pound 
hog, if it has been properly fed, pro- 
duces the ideal carcass for home con- 
sumption. 

The pig in question will be a little 
too light for killing the last of Febru- 
ary, for it will only be five months old 
and will probably weigh around 125 
pounds. By next December, which is 
about as soon as cold weather suitable 
for slaughtering comes in the South, 
he will be too large and too old for the 
most profitable production. Probably 
it will be best to slaughter him the 
last cold spell in March and get an- 
other young pig to feed during the 
summer, provided a good young pig 
can be obtained at a reasonable cost. 

If he is kept during the summer, we 
advise feeding only enough to keep 
him in thrifty condition until next fall, 
provided cheaper feeds will then be 
available. As a general rule it pays to 
keep pigs growing, although they may 
not be pushed from five to ten months 
of age if there will be cheaper feeds 
to finish them on at that age. 

The following table, modified from 
Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding”, shows 
the economy of gain in feeds consum- 
ed by young or small pigs as compared 












with pigs weighing 250 pounds or 
more. 
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Feeds and Management for Mak- 
ing Winter Dairying Profitable 


6¢7S THERE any system of feeding 

cows during the winter months 
which will give the same flow of milk 
as summer pasture and summer con- 
ditions, and how would such feeding 
compare in cost of production? Or 
with cream selling at 25 cents in sum- 
mer and 35 cents in winter, would 
there be an advantage in having the 
cows come fresh in the fall, raising 
the extra feed and grain for winter 
milk production?” 

There is not sufficient information 
in this inquiry and probably it would 
be impossible to get sufficient infor- 
mation to answer the questions with- 
out a very careful study of the condi- 
tions on this farm and a definite ac- 
counting of the cost of production in 
this particular case. There is a large 
number of factors which enter into 
and determine the profit or loss ona 
dairy farm. 

There is no system of feeding, so 
far as we know, which will give the 
same results from winter dairying as 
from summer pasturage, when cost 
is considered, especially on the rela- 
tively cheap lands of the South. In 
the lower South, especially on the 
sandy lands, winter pasturage, silage, 
legume hays and a suitable amount of 
grain may run the production higher 


than during the ‘summer months, but 
the cost is almost certain to be high- 
er. The more highly specialized and 
the more efficient the dairy manage- 
ment the more likely is the winter 
dairying to be made profitable. This 
does not mean that the more expen- 
sive the dairying is made in feed and 
labor the more profit; but it does 
mean that to make winter dairying 
profitable more efficient management, 
better cows, or better prices are 
necessary. 

When the cows are on summer pas- 
ture and fed little or no grain, the 
per cent of profit over cost of feed 
and possibly the per cent of profit 
over cost of both feed and labor may 
be more than in winter; but even so, 
the net profit on the winter dairying 
might be greater. If a cow, at a cost 
of $5 a month in summer produces 
$10 worth of products, the per cent 
of gain is 100 and the net gain $5. If 
this same cow, or a better cow, will in 
winter produce $17 worth of dairy 
products at a cost of $10 a month the 
per cent of profit is 70, or less than 
in the other case, but the net or ac- 
tual profit is $7 or $2 more than in 
the first case although the cost has 
been doubled. Where cheese is made, 
which can be stored, summer dairy- 
ing is generally more profitable; but 
butter is not so conveniently stored 
and the winter prices are generally 
relatively higher, therefore, in but- 
ter-making, winter dairying may be 
made equally if not more profitable 
than summer dairying. 

As to whether cows should come 
fresh in the spring or fall, will to a 
certain extent depend on the facts 
mentioned above; but there are also 
other facts affecting this question. 
Cows give their largest flow of milk, 
other things being equal, when fresh, 
or one to three months after calving, 
and when on good, lush summer pas- 
tures. If they come fresh in the fall, 
the milk flow may be more easily 
kept up during the early part of the 
milking period on silage and judicious 
grain feeding. If when the cow has 
been in milk five or six months, and 
the time has arrived when the milk 
flow naturally begins to markedly 
decrease, it can be maintained more 
easily or perhaps slightly increased 
by turning the cow on good spring 
pastures. In the South, the absence 
of flies and more temperate weather 
may also be reasons for having the 
cows come in during the late fall 
months. 

Silage, winter pastures where possi- 
ble, legume hays and the cheapest 
concentrates available will come 
nearest to supplying summer or pas- 
ture conditions, but it will generally 
require wise and economical feeding, 
good dairy management, good cows 


and better prices to make winter 
dairying as profitable as summer 
dairying if the cows are on really 


good pastures. At ieast, while indif- 
erent management and ordinary cows 
may show a profit in summer, it is 
quite certain that this same lack of 
efficiency is much more likely to 
show a loss during the winter when 
the expense of feeding and care is 
much greater. If expenses are’to be 
increased in any business the effi- 
ciency or the prices received for the 
products must be increased. 
Efficient management and good cows 
are much more likely to prevent the 
higher cost of winter dairying result- 
ing in loss. 

An increase of 40 per cent in the 
winter prices over summer prices 
will make the winter dairying profit- 
able, and possibly more profitable 
than the summer dairying, if the 
cows are good and they are wisely 
and economically managed. It might 
not be sufficient to take care of the 
increased cost if the cows are poor 
producers and the management in- 
different. 


also 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 








F ALL our pasture plants, it is 

probable that Bermuda grass takes 
first place. Léspedeza would come a 
good second, and some would proba- 
bly place it first; but considering its 
wide range of growth, its ability to 
withstand dry, hot weather, and the 
fact that it will hold the washing 
lands of the South better than any 
other plant, we think Bermuda should 
be placed first. 

k ok ox 

Bermuda may be set in the pas- 
tures by planting roots or sods or by 
sowing seed. There is no time of the 
year, except perhaps in times of ex- 
treme drouth, when it is not safe to 
put out Bermuda. For this reason, 
we urge that during the next month, 
when other work is not pressing, 
some effort be made to set Bermuda 
grass in the permanent pastures. If 
Bermuda is put out at this season of 
the year, probably the best plan is to 
run shallow furrows from two to 
three feet apart, then scatter the 
roots or sods in these furrows and 
immediately turn another shallow 
furrow on top of these sods. If it is 
desired to level these furrows it can 
be done next spring with a smoothing 
or section harrow. If the land is in- 
clined to wash, the furrows may be 
run with the contour of the slopes or 
hills and washing will thereby be pre- 
vented to a certain extent. 

a ee 

To obtain a good stand of Bermuda 
in this way is rather expensive and 
takes considerable time, but it is by 
ail means the safest method. It also 
has the advantage that it can be done 
at any season of the year with a fair 
degree of safety, although we do not 


advise putting out Bermuda roots 
from October to January. 
* * * 


If Bermuda sods are not obtainable, 
or if the land is such that a good seed 
bed can be made, Bermuda grass seed 
may be sowed. With good seed now 
obtainable at a fair price, some pre- 
fer this method of starting Bermuda 
grass. When it succeeds, it probably 
costs less, or at least no more, and a 
good stand is more quickly obtained. 
It is probably not so safe a method 
as with sods, but if there is sufficient 
moisture and good seed are obtained 
it is fairly reliable. When seed are 
used the period of seeding is from 
May to August, provided there is suf- 
ficient moisture in the ground. A 
good seed bed is necessary to in- 
crease the probability of success and 
the seed must not be too deeply cov- 
ered, for they are small and do not 
start a vigorous growth. Tf the 
ground is moist the lightest covering 
practicable is best. It is useless to 
sow seed unless there is moisture. 
They require both heat and moisture 
for the best growth. From three to 
six pounds of seed may be used per 
acre, 

* * * 

Bermuda will grow anywhere in the 
Cotton Belt. On the sandy soils of 
the southern part of the Coastal 
Plain some think carpet grass better 
than Bermuda, but we think this 
doubtful. The better the soil and the 
longer the warm season and the more 
moisture, the better the growth of 


Bermuda grass in the Cotton Belt. 
Bermuda grass does best in warm 
weather, when there is abundant 


moisture, but it will also withstand 
severe drouth and will stand overflow 
for long periods. 


Shoes are made nowadays frem all kinds of 
skins. Even banana skins make slippers.— 
New Idea, 
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Watch Accuracy 


under hard use and all 
weather conditions 


The mechanism in Ingersoll watches is 
simple and strong. That’s why they stand 
hard knocks better than expensive, delicate 
watches, and why they are ideal watches 
for farmers and other outdoor men. 

The name “Ingersoll” is known every- 
where to mean good, low-priced watches. Say 
“Ingersoll” when you buy; look for the 
maine on the dial, for not every watch at 
an Ingersoll price is an Ingersoll. 

Ingersolls are guaranteed accurate; that 
has been proved to fifty million people 
who have bought them. 

There are Ingersolls for all—men, wo- 
men, boys and girls. If the dealer hasn’ta 
complete stock, write to any of the Inger- 
soll offices. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
315 Fourth Avenue 37 S. Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 
360 Fremont Street 














Plain Dial 


Glow Dial \ 















3-5 Actual 
y Size 


3-5 Actual 


Size 





. ‘ Rann ° 
Triumph, $1.50 ‘Radiolite,” $2 Reliance, $3 
A good-looking, de- Shows timein thedark. A thin, 7-jewel watch: 
pendable, watch. Hands and figures lay- solid nickel case, $3; 
a ao righ or ered with “Radiolite,” gold-filled case, $6. 
els: clipse +005 containing genuine Otherj € : 
Junior, $2.50; "Midget, radium. Glow lasts at r jeweled watches 


for women, $2.50. least 8 years. 





Waterburv.$3: Water- 
bury “Radiolite,” $4. 
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a= fo If you need fence, you 

Ss $ need our book of wonderful fence 
“ value It shows the greatest variety of de- 
5 F signs of HIGH-GRADE FENCES at prices none can touch. 


You get what you want, at a price you are wil 


ling to pay. Astron 


durable, long-lasting, Rust-resisting Fence made of Open Hearth Bas ¢ 
Wire, Heavily Galvanized. SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARMER AT WIRE MILL PRICES. 


26-INCH HOG FENCE, - - 
47-INCH FARM FENCE, - 
48-INCH POULTRY FENCE, 


SPECIAL PRICES ON GALVANIZED BARBED 
100 different styles and heights of fence at proportionately low prices. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 


- {63 CENTS A ROD 
- 233 CENTS A ROD 
- 283 CENTS A ROD 


WIRE and METAL FENCE POSTS 
Catalog free. 


8% MUNCIE, INDIANA 















Everything Except 











tree grown by Modern Methods— Cae is 
soil, giving advantage 
Every tree 
most important matter for best results. 

We not only sell as low and lower 
where, but also give an especially prep 


general fruit grower. All delivered free. 


Department B, 





WE FURNISH YOUR ORCHARD COMPLETE 


Delicious peaches ripening without a break from May to Novem- 


ber; apples fruiting and keeping the year round; pears, plums, 
cherries, etc, Forty years’ fruit experience is used in. se lecting 
the finest, best-flavored kinds for home us? and fancy sale. very 


at least as rat’ as 
pruned to an exact sie 


greatly’ hastens growth and fruiting, and a_book 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 





the Holes. 


each kind in its 
the cost of 


of root and brat ich- a 





than first-class trees else- 
ared fruit tree food which 
worth al to any 
Write for catalog 





— N. C. 














Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 














What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 














Cannot Say When 


HEN will your Garden Book be 

out, we want it dreadfully?” 
The manuscript is all ready for the 
press, but when it will be published I 
cannot say for the publishers halt at 
the present high price of paper, and it 
is entirely uncertain when it will 
appear. 


Raw Phosphate Rock 


LEASE state in your next issue 

the advantages in the use of the 
ground phosphate rock over acid 
phosphate.” 

The only special advantage is in its 
lower price. Applied to poor soil 
deficient in humus, it will be very 
slow in becoming available to plants. 
By mixing it with stable manure the 
acids evolved in the nitrification of 
the manure will bring it into an avail- 
able state, and in turning under green 
crops like clover it can be used to 
advantage. As I have often said, it is 
a good thing for a good farmer but a 
poor thing for a poor one. 








Worms in Flower Pots 


HAT is the best treatment for 

potted ferns when the soil is 
infested with little white worms? I 
have used lime water on other plants, 
but you say that ferns do not like 
lime. Cannot worms be prevented 
from breeding in pots?” 

In the case of ferns that have 
worms in the soil, the only thing that 
can be done is to wash all the soil 
from the roots in a tub of water, and 
then re-pot in a soil made largely of 
rotten leaf mold from the forest, 
with some light garden soil. Do not 
use any manure, as that breeds the 
worms. 





Growing the Fall-bearing Straw- 
berries 


FIND that these strawberry plants 

demand treatment very much as an- 
nuals. Plant a bed every spring and 
keep the blossoms off till the middle 
of June and then you can get fruit on 
them till November. The next spring 
they will give a full crop early and 
should at once be turned under for 
some later crop, for the fall crop on 
these the second year will be very 
canty. But the spring-planted ones are 
the ones for the fall crop. The best 
variety to grow is the Progres- 
sive. But none of these are worth 
keeping over for the second fall crop, 
and a new bed should be planted 
every spring. 





Collard Diseases and Bugs 


66 HAT causes collards to die from 
what I call rotten stalk? Tur- 
nips also die, turning yellow and 
withering. How shall I destroy the 
speckled bugs that attack collards in 
August?” 
he soil gets infected with a fungus 
known as Fusarium, and this de- 
stroys cabbage, collards and turnips, 
and any of this family of plants. The 
remedy is to avoid infected soil, and 
avoid planting any of the cruciferous 
plants, like cabbage, collards, turnips, 
kale and radishes in soil that is in- 
fected. Dusting the soil with sulphur 
may have some good effect. The bugs 
that suck the leaves of collards, cab- 
bage and turnips and known as Mur- 
gantia histrionica. They are one of 
the pests sent us from Mexico, like 
the boll weevil. One plan is to sow 
some mustard near the cabbage and 
they will gather on this and can be 
sprayed with kerosene and _ killed 
with the plants. In the home garden 
where there are not a great many 
collards it is a good plan to shake the 
bugs off into a pan of water covered 


with kerosene. By collecting them 
in this way daily you can soon de- 
stroy them. 





Fertilizing Strawberries 


sé] HAVE 4,000 strawberry plants a 

year old which I wish to fertilize 
with nitrate of soda. What is the 
best time to use it, and when should 
I put on straw to keep the berries 
clean?” 

I would not use nitrate of soda in 
the spring on strawberries if the fruit 
is to be shipped, for it will tend to 
make the fruit soft. It is a good plan 
to use 150 pounds an acre of the ni- 
trate of soda after the fruit has gath- 
ered, so as to encourage the growth 
and make strong crowns for the next 
fruiting. For a spring dressing I 
would use 500 pounds an acre of a 
mixture half cottonseed meal and 
half acid phosphate. This will give 
you plenty of nitrogen and a large 
percentage of phosphoric acid and a 
small percentage of potash from the 
meal. 





Peas for Canning 


SUX THAT is the best dwarf early pea 
for canning?” 

The earliest pea I have grown is 
the Nonpariel. It is one of the extra 
early round seeded peas. This-type 
is used by the market canners be- 
cause its crop comes early and all 
at once. But for family canning I 
prefer a pea of better quality. For 
this purpose I find that the Sutton’s 
Excelsior and Thomas Laxton are 
both good. They are very dwarf peas, 
but for home use their quality is so 
much better than the extra early 
round peas that while they do. not 
make a crop as large, the quality 
makes up for this deficiency. For a 
sweet corn for canning there is none 
better than the Egyptian, which was 
especially bred for canning by a large 
Baltimore canner. Stowell’s Ever- 
green is also good. 





Better Let It Alone 


LEASE tell me how to make a 

compost heap for best results, 
how much lime and how much acid 
phosphate to use. When is the best 
time to start and what plant food 
will it contain when done?” 

For general farm purpose the mak- 
ing of compost is‘a waste of time, 
labor and manure. Then lime should 
never be mixed with manure or acid 
phosphate, for it will drive off the 
ammonia from the manure and will 
revert the phosphoric acid in the acid 
phosphate and make it less available. 
Then after you have spent time and 
labor on it no one could tell how 
much plant food it contains without 
a chemical analysis. For general 
farm use the best way to handle the 
manure is to get it out and spread it 
on the land as fast as made. If the 
land is acid and needs lime, spread 
an application broadcast and harrow 
it in. For garden purposes, where 
the manure must be fine and well 
rotted, we can afford some _ loss 
in the manure to get it in proper con- 
dition. I make a garden compost in 
early spring by cutting grass sods 
two inches thick. Lay a layer of the 
sod, grass down, and cover with ma- 
nure and then another layer, and so 
on till I have made a large square 
heap. About midsummer this is chop- 
ped down and well mixed and some 
raw bone meal mixed with it and re- 
piled. In the fall this is in fine shape 
to use in the frames under glass or 
cloth for growing lettuce, etc. But 
for farm crops get the manure out 
as fast as you have any and spread 
it on the land that is to go in corn 
the next spring, and it will lose less 
there than anywhere else. 
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FURROW SLICES | 








Errors to Avoid in Home-mixing 
Fertilizers 


OME farmers will not attempt the 

home-mixing of fertilizers because 
they do not know what materials to 
use to make a suitable combination. 
“Almost any combination is practic- 
able if it is to be applied immediate- 
ly after mixing,” says S. S. Walker, 
Assistant Chemist to the University 
of Florida Experiment Station, “but 
if the application to the soil is to be 
delayed after mixing, some special 
care must be exercised. Such mate- 
rials as nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash, and other crude potash salts 
tend to absorb moisture and to form 
hard cakes or lumps. This is espec- 
ially true-when they are mixed with 
caustic lime or any material contain- 
ing caustic lime, such as ashes or ba- 
sic slag. The trouble can be prevented 
to a great extent by adding to the 
mixture a considerable amount of 
muck as a drier. ‘ 

“Those mixtures which will cause a 
loss or deterioration of plant food 
through chemical action should also 
be avoided. When sulphate of am- 
monia or easily decomposed organic 
ammoniates, such as animal manures, 
blood, tankage, fish scrap, etc. are 
mixed with materials containing lime 
there is danger of losing gaseous am- 
monia. The commonest lime-con- 
taining materials are ground lime- 
stone, caustic and hydrated lime, 
wood ashes, basic slag, and calcium 
cyanamid. Reversion of phosphoric 
acid is brought about also by mixing 
acid phosphate with lime, magnesia, 
iron, or aluminum compounds. 

“Lime should be applied to the 
land separately—not being mixed 
with the fertilizers before applying.” 


How About That Inventory? 


igen Progressive Farmer, which is 
both practical and scientific in its 
treatment of farm problems, offers 
Southern farmers one of the best sug- 
gestions we have seen in many days. 
Its suggestion is that farmers be- 











4 ‘ 
A Pleasant 


Healthful Habit 


A daily ration of 
Grape-Nuts and cream 
is a splendid food for 
those who want vigor 
and energy. 


rape-Nuts 


is a concentrated 
health-food made from 
choice whole wheat 
and malted barley. It 
retains the vital min- 
eral elements of the 
grain so essential to 
thorough nourishment 
of body and brain, but 


lacking in many other 
cereal foods. 


Every table should 
have its daily ration 
of Grape-Nuts. 


“There’s a Reason” 


No change in price, quality, 
or size of package. 














gin the New Year by taking an in- 
ventory of everything belonging to 
or used on the farm. 

Merchants and business men gen- 
erally do this at least once a year. 
It is the only method by which one 
may know his status or worth in | 
things material. It is the best, if not | 
the sole, means of measuring achieve- 
ment and progress, or the absence of 
both. 

It is doubtful if 1 per cent of our | 
farmers have ever “taken stock,” or | 
an inventory of their farm materials. | 

Yet it is no less important to the | 
farmer to do this once a year than 
it igs to the merchant or other bus- 
iness man. Farming is a _ business 
and should be directed in a business- 
like manner, if it is to be made suc- 
cessful. 

Without “taking stock” once a year 
the merchant will not know whether 
or not he is making or losing money. 

How then can a farmer without 
“taking stock” tell whether he is pro- 
gressing towards prosperity or to- 
wards the auctioneer’s block? 

Cotton and Cotton Oil News cordi- 
ally commends The Progressive Far- | 
met’s suggestion to all its farmer 
friends, and in this connection it even 
more earnestly commends to Texas 
and Southern farmers generally The | 
Progressive Farmer as being all that | 
its name implies in the broad field of | 
agricultural journalism. 

As a farm paper it may have an 
equal somewhere, but it can hardly 
have a superior. 

It will be worth to any intelligent 
farmer every year a hundred fold 
what it costs. 

A reading farmer is almost always | 
a leading farmer, and he can read | 
nothing that contains more practi- 
cal, progressive, valuable agricultur- 
al matter than is to be found in this 
great Southern farm paper.—Cotton | 
and Cotton Oil News. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 
What a County Health Officer Does 


UNCOMBE County has had a full- | 

time county health officer for the | 
past two years or more. 

Here are some of the results: 
1. Dr. Sevier has administered anti- 
typhoid treatments toa little over five 
thousand men, women and children, | 
rendering them immune to this ter- | 
rible disease. Consequently there has | 
been an extraordinary reduction in| 


typhoid fever. | 
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2. The sanitary conditions about | i 


school houses, churches and homes 
in the various communities all over 
the county have been greatly im- 
proved since this work has been in- 
augurated. 

3. He has been given special atten- 
tion to the necessity of modern con- 


veniences in country homes, andj} 


running water has been installed in 
a great many homes, 

4. A close medical inspection of 
4344 school children in 75 schools of 
the county. This has discovered 35, 
per cent defective followed with cor- 
rection and improvement in more 
than 15 per cent of the above 
amount. 

5. Homes where there have been 
patients suffering from commun- 
icable diseases have been visited and | 
instructions as to how to prevent | 
the spreading of the disease given 
and every assistance offered. 

6 Large numbers of homes 
throughout the county have’ been 
screened against the fly; that great- 
est of all germ carriers, and this has 
been effective in lessening the spread- 
ing of communicable diseases. 

Buncombe County believes in 
health officers and this method of 
raising the standard of health 
throughout the county. 

Ashville, N. C. N. BUCKNER. 


While you are pulling the stumps out of 
your fields, pull all'old grudges out of your 
system also, 
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Hamilton Ajatch 


“The Watch of Railroad “Accuracy” 
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PERE ES 


This is Tom Cushing of 
the Denver & Rio Grande 
R. R. He has carried a 


When You Spend 
towers” Money for a Watch 


Spend it for one that will give you correct time—star 
time—day in and day out. The Hamilton Watch is 
carried by more railroad men in America than any 
other kind—for the one reason that they know they 
can depend upon it absolutely for accurate time. 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book, “The Timekeeper” 


It tells the story of the Hamilton and gives you valuable pointers.on what 
to look for in a watch. Also, it pictures and describes. all Hamilton models. 
The lowest priced Hamilton is a movement alone, to be fitted to your pres+ 
ent watch case, for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada). Cased’ watches range from 
$25.00, $28,00, $40.00 up-to $150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece im 18k gold cage. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY Dept. 59, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Moline-Adriance Hay Tools 
have a make-good reputation since 1858. They 
are recognized as standards all over the world— 
successful in every kind of grass and hay, on 
level or uneven ground. Simple and strong— 

severe usage in inexperienced hands 


Moline-Adriance Mower 


can't be choked by slow driving. Knives begin to 
cut the instant the wheels start. Flexible cutter 
bar cuts an even stubble in heaviest crop, on level or 
uneven Bearing plate for knives is o 

broken heads, Visible driving pawls, front foot lift, 
automatic spring draft which prevents injury when strik- 
ing obstructions, long-wearing gears, are important 
advantages. A team of 700-pound horses and 
a 13-year-old boy have operated the 
Moline-Adriance with ease. 


Fame 


Molinee <== 


All-Steel Self-Dumping Hay Rake 


for any size farm, under any condition of crop or lay of land, is superior 
in efficiency and durability 

Large steel wheele give ample clearance for heave indr Ce ient foot 

lever eoke teeth to the ground in any of three different positions. Steel teeth 


thoroughly tested before leaving factory. F f high carbon steel with forged 
ingots ceed emate hae bola ae eenheniadien bemmaaand desir aad 


Ask your Moline dealer about these crop savers, or write us for illustrated literature. 


Moline Plow Company, Meline, Hl, Dept. 22 


The Meline Line Includes 
Corn Planters, Cotton 
Planters, Cultivators, Corn 
Binders,, Grain Binders, 
Grain Drills, Harrows, Hay 
Loaders, Hay Rakes, Lime 
Sowers, Listers, Manure 
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When writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer, 
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DOUBLE GALVANIZED: 























te Barrens et nese ee ar eg Te OE 


Quotes rock-bottom money- 4 
saving prices. Direct front Hf 
Factory all freight prepaid 

on famous Brown Double i} 
Galvanized Fence—backed 

by nearly 35 years reputa- 

tion for highest quality. 
Free book tells how Brown 
Fence is made of heavy 
oon GALVANIZED Wiki 


ti 
Direct From Factory 
seem’ 130 por Rod up Freight Prepaid 


150 styles of fencefor every pu! 

Test free sample and you'll see 

why a half million other farmers 

have bought over 125 million rods. 
GATES AND STEEL POSTS 

This free book also shows complete 

line of I Farm Gates, Self-Raising 

Gates, Lawn Fence, wn Gates, 
= Barb Wire, Steel Post. 

WRITE POSTAL NOW! 

See how much money my freight prepaid 
ceggave yous My book ao = all 
rite me for YOUR cop 

ree sample of di ones 
to test, FREE. 


THE BROWN FENCE & 
WIRE CO. Dept, 487 
Cleveland eee Ohie 

















Cotton Quality 


“The man who feeds 
_ his Cotton well 
Will have long staple, 
good to sell. | 
Who starves his Cot- 
ton much and late, 
Will get short staple, 
light of weight.” 


Write for Books and find out how 

to feed your Cotton for Profit 

WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 

















FREE FOR TESTING!, 


Genuine “Delicious” Tree. 
Just try a small one-year 
apple tree and see what 
@ rapid growth it wil) 
make. If you act at once, 
we will send you free, 
one of, the famous Gen- 
uine “Delicious” Apple 
Trees. Send 10c for mail- 
ing expense, or not— suit 
yourself, 
RKANSAS NURSERY CO., 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
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Fruit-Fog insures big profits. We 
make 50 styles of Sprayers; from 
small Ha to lar 

A Spraying Guide and big catal 
= FREE. Send postal. 

HAYES PUMP 6 PLANTER CO., Dept. ‘L., Galva, th 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries."’ 


PLAIN SOILS 


High Prices Some Potash 


T PRESENT, cotton is grown 
quite extensively through the 


Coastal Plain section of North 
Carolina and in other Southern 
states with soils of a similar charac- 
ter. The Norfolk 
series of soils, es- 
pecially the 
folk sandy loam 
and Norfolk fine 
sandy loam types, 
are well suited for 
the production of 
this crop. In ex- 
periments which ~ 
havebéen condtct- 
ed in this state on 





PROF. WILLIAMS 


the Norfolk fine sandy loam type of 
soil with cotton, it has been found that 
ordinarily the chief plant-food de- 
ficiencies are nitrogen, lime and pot- 


ash in about the order given. Some- 
times phosphoric acid has been 
shown to be in greater immediate 


need than lime for the production of 
cotton at the present time. 


Potash Present But Unavailable 
T HAS been observed that not- 
withstanding the fact that many of 


these soils contain a fair supply of 
total potash still it seems to be com- 





| bined in the soil in such refractory 
| forms that plants are not able to get 
'it at all readily. 
all probability applications of mater- 


For this reason in 


ials carrying potash in available form 


ihave been found to give goodly re- 


turns on these soils when cotton is 
selling at fair prices. For instance, 
in experimental work carried on for 
13 years at the test farm in Edge- 
combe County on Norfolk, fine sandy 
loam soil containing more than 3600 
pounds of potash in the surface 6% 
inches, it was found that applications 
of potash proved beneficial. 


Taking the results of thirteen-year 


By C. B. Williams, N. 


“ed with 
- phosphate and dried blood. 
Nor- ~ 


WILL HIGH-PRICED POTASH PAY WITH COTTON ON COASTAL 


THIS YEAR? 


What North Carolina Test Farm Results Show—Even at Present 


Will Very Probably Pay 


Je Experime ent Station. 


when 200 pounds of kainit were used; 
and $2.59 for each $1 invested when 


~ 300 pounds of kainit or the equival- 


ent of 37.2 pounds of actual potash 
from some other potash salt was us- 
normal amounts of acid 


From these data, it is readily seen 
that the money invested in potash 


“gave the greatest returns for $1 in- 


‘vested when the smaller quantity of 
‘kainit was employed: Notwithstand- 
“ing this “fact however, it is readily 
seen that when the application was as 
high as 300 pounds of Kainit per acre, 
it’ proved to be a ‘good: investment 
“even when potash is sold as high as 
‘25 cents per pound, as. the returns 
from $1 invested when 300 pounds of 
kainit ‘per acre was used gavea return 
of. $2.59." When potash is selling at a 
normal price, prevailing prior to the 
breaking out of the European war, 
the returns were almost $13 for every 
$1 invested in potash in growing cot- 
ton on the character of soil (Nor- 
folk fine sandy loam) on which the 
experiment was conducted. 


Potash Used With Nitrogen 
Phosphoric Acid 

ET us now turn to the returns per 

acre from the different applica- 
tions of potash used in the experi- 
ment. with normal applications of 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen derived 
from 16 per cent acid phosphate and 
high grade dried blood. When 50 
pounds of kainit or the same amount 
of potash from some other potash 
salt were used with normal amounts 
of phosphoric acid and dried blood, 
the value of the increased yield of 
seed cotton per acre with the cost of 
potash at 5 cents per pound was 
$16.34, considering the value of seed 
cotton to be 5 cents per pound. When 
100 pounds of kainit with normal 
amounts of phosphoric acid and _ ni- 


and 
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where you buy your seeds. 
We are fortunate in 























catalog and prices TODAY. 


Wood, Stubbs & Co. 


Incorporated 
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sending Be gi ar denne Wah trogen were used, the profit per acre 
normal applications of phosphoric was $17.68. When 200 pounds of Unless you are making at least 








kainit were used it was $20.26; and 
when 300 pounds of kainit per acre 
was used the profit was $22.04. 

On the other hand, if a calculation. 
is made of the value of the increase 
in yield of seed cotton per acre due to | 
potash applications, the cost of pot- 
ash being calculated at 25 cents per 
pound, when used. with normal 
amounts of phosphoric acid and ni- | ¥ 
trogen, the profit per acre will be as | 
an average for the 13 years. results 
$15.10 when 50 pounds of kainit is 


90% hatching records, you’re miss- 
ing a big opportunity for profit. 


Model Guaranteed Incubators 


hold record of 100% hatches three cunsecu- 


acid and nitrogen on cotton, paying 
returns were secttred. The normal 
applications of phosphoric acid for 
cotton during the’ period covered by 
the experiments was equivalent to 
246 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate; while the normal for nitrogen 
was equivalent to 213 pounds of 7 
per cent cottonseed meal, 83 pounds 
of 18 per cent nitrate of soda, or 93 
pounds of 16 per cent dried blood per 
acre. The normal application of pot- 


tive Cees. Sees to hatch ail fertile eggs. 


Seif- 
Perfect vent entation $ 1 0 to $43 
“Model Hovers 


raise the flock. Coal-Burnirg. Patented 
Nov. 14, 1916. Infringers prose- 

cuted. Perfect regulation. Saves 

coal and care. PRICE. 


International Sanitary Hover, $8.50 


All metal. Burns oil, Easy and cheap to 
operate. 40,000 soid in less than four years. 


| YR Write for FREE Book “First Aid to 
Poultry Keepers.’’ Ie wil con you money. 





ash used in these experiments was 
equivalent to 144 pounds of potash 
or 100 pounds of kainit or the same 
potash equivalent from some other 
suitable potash salt, such as muriate, 
sulphate, etc., per acre. 

When the potash was used with 
normal amounts of phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen at the rate of 50 pounds 
of kainit per acre, the greatest finan- 
cial returns for $1 invested were 
secured both when potash is calculat- 
ed at the normal price of 5 cents and 
too when figured at 25 cents per 
pound. In using potash on the cot- 
ton at the rate of 50 pounds of kainit 


for each $1 invested, considering the 
price of potash to be 5 cents per 
pound. When this amount of pot- 





| ash, 
'phoric acid and nitrogen 







st Power. | 


with normal amounts of phos- 
was dou- 
bled, making the application equival- 
ent to 100 pounds of kainit per acre, 
the returns for $1 invested in 5-cent 
potash were $29.52. When .200 pounds 
of kainit were used the returns were 
$17.48; and when 300 pounds per acre 
were used it was $12.95 for each $1 
|invested in 5-cent potash used with 
normal amounts of acid phosphate 
| and dried blood. 

When potash is calculated at 25 
{cents per pound, the returns were 
|$10.81 for each $1 invested when 50 
| pounds of kainit were used per acre; 
| $5.94 for each $1 invested when 100 
| pounds of kainit were used; $3.50 





per acre, there was a return of $53.71. 


used; $15.20 when 100 pounds are us- 
ed; $15.30 when 200 pounds are used; 
and $14.60 when 300 pounds are used 
per acre. From this, it can. readily be 
seen that when potash is high-priced 
the most profitable application to use 
will not be ordinarily so high for 
cotton on these soils as it will be 
when potash is selling at normal 
prices. The price at which the cot- 
ton sells too will be a factor that will 
enter in, in determining the best 
amount of potash that should be 
added after a certain amount has 
been added. For instance when 
potash is five cents a pound the 
increase in profit from the use 
of 300 pounds of kainit per acre, 
or its equivalent in potash from some 
other form of potash salt, over the 
use of 50 pounds per acre was at- 
tended by an increase of almost 35 
per cent in the net profit per acre 
from the increased yield of seed cot- 
ton. While in the case of potash at 
25 cents per pound the profit above 


the cost of the potash was less by 70 | 


cents per acre from 300 pounds of 


kainit than from the use of 50 pounds | 
| 


of kainit per acre. 
Potash Essential for Best Results 
S THESE results 
potash to be essential for best 
paying results with cotton on the 
character of soils experimented with, 


have 


the question arises then as to what | 


will be best for the farmer to do in 


MO) 
55 Henry St., 


DEL INCUBATOR co., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 39 hemlet N.Y. ~ 












Here is a Money Maker 


Masters Plant Setter 


Transplants 
Tobacco, Tomatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Cabbage, Straw- 


berries, Eggplant and all sim- 
ilar plants. 
No Stooping— 

No Lame Backs 
Each plant set, watered and cov- 
ered—one operation. A full stand; 
no resetting, an earlier crop. Most 
practical planter ever invented. 


Write for Free Booklet and 
Full Information 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Dept. K CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CENTS A ROD for 

16% : @ 23-inch high fence; 
336 e. arodior47-in. 

81 styles ee Poultry and Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 


} FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 


Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Gox 153 MORTON, ILLS 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


Remittance mailed day shipment received 
NO COMM:SSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 
M. SABEL & SONS nc. 
Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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order to provide the required pot- 
ash in the cheapest form. Frequent- 
ly potash contained in organic mate- 
rials like cottonseed meal may be 
used to supply some of the potash 
and sometimes a sufficient quantity 
for immediate needs. When materials 
are used like dried blood or fish scrap 
tosupply the nitrogen, unleached wood 
ashes may be available for use in 
supplying sufficient available potash 
in the soil for the. growth of max- 
imum crops provided.no other limit- 
ing factor is present to cut down the 
yields. The ashes, of course, have 
to be used separately and be mixed 
with the soil before the fertilizing 
materials carrying nitrogen and avail- 
able phosphoric acid are applied. 
However, as shown by the yields 
above, even though one has to pay a 
high ‘price per pound for commercial 
potash, it is evident that it would bea 
wise expenditure,certainly for enough 
to give at least 2 per cent of potash 
in the mixture, when. ordinary 
amounts of commercial ‘fertilizers 
are used on the cotton. It may be 
probable that for the-sandier types 
of soil of the Norfolk series, as well 
as for the sandier phases of the 
other series suitable for the growth 
of cotton, potash may in many cases 
make a better showing than is in- 
dicated above for the Norfolk fine 
sandy loam type of soil. 

No cotton grower. this year, it 
would seem, could- afford not to 
make a sufficient application of pot- 
ash to his soil for this crop on the 
sandy and sandy loam soils of the 
Coastal Plain section of the state, 
and possibly of the South, in con- 
junction with the needed amounts of 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen, cer- 
tainly is it so if previous experience 
has tanght him that this constituent 
pays well in his fertilizer mixture 
for cotton. m 


“RESTING” LAND 


Mr. French Tells How He “Rested” 
Twenty-five Acres for Eight Years 
and Made It Return a Net Profit of 
$1,450 During the Time 


Dror the early winter’ we 








broke land for next summer’s 
corn crop that had been devoted 
to pasture for eight years and while 
doing the plowing of this 25-acre 
piece I remarked 
to myself many 
times upon the 
improvement that 
the growing of 
grasses and clov- 
ers had worked in 
this so2! that, 
when last seeded, 
was about the 
- poorest field on 
A. L. FRENCH the home farm. 

This improvement has been helped 
wonderfully, of course, by reason of 
the stiff sod stopping practically all 
washing of soil. And this arresting 
of soil washing, aided by the organic 
matter that has come through the de- 
velopment in the soil of millions of 
grass roots, and the nitrogen that the 
white clover and lespedeza have trap- 
ped from the air, has altogether dou- 
bled apparently the productive capac- 
ity of the soil of this field and hasn’t 
cost us a “red.” In fact, this improve- 
ment of soil has come in the face of a 
money income from this field ranging 
from $10 to $12 per acre per year, de- 
rived from the grazing on the field of 
cattle and sheep. The total cost of la- 
bor to keep everything save grass and 
clover from growinginthis 25-acre field 
during the eight years the land has 
been in pasture would amount to not 
more than $5, as no foreign plant was 
allowed to make more than a start in 
growth, and a single clip with the hoe 
was all that was needed to end the 
trouble. The work of the grazing an- 
mals and about one hour’s work with 
the hoe twice each summer was suffi- 
cient to keep this field absolutely 

clean of all foreign plants. . 
This field has been “resting” during 
all these eight years—resting in the 
way .we like to have land -rest,that is 





bringing a good income right along | 


while recuperating. And perhaps it 
would not be out of place to compare 


this resting land with ten million ; J 
acres in the southeastern states that 
i] 


is resting in another way. 

_ This 25-acre field was really a very 
good pasture, practically every foot 
of the surface of the field was grow- 
ing grass and clover, and the estimate 
of income from grazing, given above, 
is way below what was actually taken 
from the field each year. But with an 
annual income of $12 per acre the 
field produced during the eight years 
$2,400. From-this amount must be de- 
ducted $5 for care of pasture and $5 
more for small repairs on fence, $900 
for interest on value of land at $60 
per acre, $40 taxes,—total, $950. This 
leaves a net income from the 25 acres 
ot $1,450. together with the improve- 
ment that’ has been: worked in the 
soil. So much for this sort of resting. 

It just happened that I know another 
25-aere field that has rested in anoth- 
er way for four years. It is now cov- 
ered with yotng pines, three to six 
feet high, broom straw, and thorn 
bushes. 

Of course there has been no income 
secured from the field, but it has been 
standing as an idle piece of property 
on which taxes have been paid and an 


annual charge should be made | 


against it for interest on its value. As 
we have deducted 6 per cent interest 
on its value from the income of the 
other field, taxes on this field have 
been $10, interest $250, and the clear- 
ing of the land for the plow will now 
cost $3 per acre, or $75. So far the im- 
provement of the soil of this field 
that I have rated at $30 per acre, has 
cost the owner $335. So this field re- 
turns for four years—$335. While the 
other field for the same four years 
gives a plus of $750, net, supposing the 
improvement in soil to be the same 
in either case. But another point I 
wish my readers to consider is 
whether or not the soil has received 
as much benefit from our sort of rest- 
ing as it has from another sort. 


At the first glance at the proposi- 
tion we will say “of course there is 
more improvement of soil when the 
land is turned out for a term of years 
than when the land is producing 
grasses and clovers and these grazed 
off by animals, for in the latter case 
more or less of plant food is being 
removed from the land, in the form 
of animal tissue.” But do we realize 
that in nine cases out of ten, when 
turned out land is brought back into 
cultivation, three-fourths of the 
growth on the land of plants that have 
consumed plant foods in their devel- 
opment is destroyed by fire with a 
loss to the soil of all plant food save 
part of the mineral elements? And 
have we thought further that in a field 
clear of brush, trees and briers, the 
clovers make from two to ten times 
the development that it is possible 
for them to make under “turned out” 
conditions and consequently the clean 


field receives far heavier deposits of | 
free nitrogen from the air? I have 


been observing quite closely along 
this line for more than fifteen years, 
and it is my judgment that a field 


well seeded in grasses and clovers, | 


kept clear of foreign plants, and 
grazed by beef cattle will improve 
more in’ fertility than will a “turned 
out” field treated in the way such 
fields are ordinarily handled. 

These millions of acres of brushy 
land, that for one reason or another 
it is not possible to work in crops 
other than grass, at this time, are an 
eyesore to me and are the subject of 
adverse comment by people traveling 
through our really favored land, and 
it seems to me if, after being well 
seeded, these lands will produce pas- 
ture that, when grazed by good qual- 
ity cattle, will bring one-half enough 
annually to pay for the cattle. that 
would be required to graze them, we 
should be seeking earnestly how to 
secure the cattle and fencing required 
to make this vast saving possible. 

‘ A. L. FRENCH. 
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QuUR new Book on Sub- 
soiling — written by 
practical farmers who tell, 
in their own words, how 
the subsoiling feature of the 
Big Bull Tractor increased 
their crop yields 10% to 
_ 3348%. Mighty well worth 
while reading, tells how to put money into 
your pocket. Acopy is yours forthe asking. 
The Monthly Tractor Bulletin keeps you 
posted on the latest developments in. modern 
power farming methods and the new uses and 
achievements of the Big Bull Tractor. Every issue 
is chock-full of interesting and helpful information. 
Three month’s subscription free. 


| 


is the most popular tractor in the world today—because of its 
many unique features—the subsoiling feature of the long spade 
lugs on the drive wheel which runs in the bottom of the furrow 
(‘‘the best way of subsoiling known up to the present time,’’ 
uses no extra power and charges nothing for its work) its low 
fuel and upkeep cost—its ability to work fast and continuous! 
for many hours, day and night, without overheating, its sell- 
steering device, its simplicity, accessibility and sturdiness 


Write us today whether you want the Subsoiling Book or 
the Monthly Tractor Bulletin. 


BULL TRACTOR COMPANY, 
2658 University Ave. 8. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Coburn Motor Car Co., Norfolk, Va., for Virginia and North 
Carolina. 


Woodruff Mchry. Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., for Georgia and Florida. 

Gale Hooper Co., Memphis, Tenn., for Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Northern Louisiana. 

Harry E. Bovey, Stuttgart, Ark., for Arkansas. 

The Mabry Co., Birmingham, Aia., for Alabama. 

Sattley Motor & Tractor Co., Dallas, Texas, for Texas. 












































TOP DRESSING 
TALKS No. 4 


yo have heard Southern farmers complaining that they 
could not profitably produce their small grain. They 
planted after cotton or corn and did not use any fertilizer. No 
wonder! The man who drilled in some fertilizer did a good 
deal better; but the one who supplemented this with a top- 
dressing of quickly available nitrogen, applied late in January 
or early in February, raised a bumper crop. He has the secret 
of raising grain in the South. 





The best spring top-dressing for your grain crop is 
ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia. Spread it with 
your grain drill, 100 pounds per acre, and get a real 
crop. 


ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known 


standard article that has done you good service in your 
mixed fertilizers for years past, especially kiln-dried and 
ground to put it into splendid mechanical condition. Am- 
monia 25 4% % guaranteed. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


For information as to application, write 


Athens New York 


N. Y. 











When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 





Vere hg 
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R. E. L. Wilson of Mississippi 
County, Ark. recently surprised 

the Memphis Merchants Ex- 

ange by shipping to that city 10 cars 
of No. ? corn, the first car of that grade 
ever received on that market. 

made a yield of 90 bu. per acre last 
year. The same season he got 39 bu. 
of wheat per acre on 170 acres. Even 
with “staple” crops, you can make 

more moncy along t 


Cotton Belt Routein 
Arkansas and Texas 


Down near Blytheville, Ark.there are fields 
+ radten el ey growin corn and cotton 
necessfully for years and are still producin 
60 to 75 bu. per acre. . P 
R. S. Oulberhouse, near Jonesborn, Ark. has 
an 85 acre tracé on which he makes 65 bu. of 
ecru per acre, 25 bu. of wheat and produces 
the finest clover and timothy one will see 
anywhere. But big as the yields of corn are 
there, other staple crops often pay better. 
Peanuts is a staple crop; brings big returns. 
D. L. Poe, near Stephenville, Tee, pisnted 
peanuts last year and realized 91 bu. er acre, 
which he sold for 873«c per bu. and 23 bales 
of bay per acre at 85c@ bale. Figureitycur- 
rself—there’s profit in peanuts. G. £.. May of 
Omaha, Texas bought 47% acres of well-im- 
Droved land for$2,500. In three years; returns 
from an 18-acre Bermuda grass meadow raid 
for the place, besides pasturing his stock. 
Whatever line of farming you take up in 
Arkansas and Texas, you'll make more 
money than up north. Send for our 


| 


‘Two. books FRE! 





















Prepared by s practical farmer who travcled 
@li through Arkansas and Texas and got 
actual) stavements from the farra- 
@re there. Tells all about the cost 
of Jand, crops raised, ctc., and 
about towne, schools, churches, 
@tc. Write ior these free books. 


E.W.LaBeaume,Gen’IPasa’r. Act. a 
$923 Railwey Exchange Bidg., St, Louis, M 


c*~ Davis Gravity 
———~ Water Systems 




















: The: problem of supplying 
><§ the house, barn, yard and 
garden with plenty of water, 
under ample_ pressure, is 
solved in the Davis Elevated 
Tank Gravity System. 
You can install one of thes 
Davis outfits on your , rod 
surburban property at a rea- 
sonable cost. It means home 
comfort; property and crop 


protection. 
Write for illustrated . 
r x Davis Gravity Home Warn 


Systeme, It tells all about 
Davis ress Elevated 

for country homes— 
gives letters from users, ete, 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 


809 Laura Street, 
Palatka, Fla, 
= Est. 1888. 








fJCOMPANY 
if «176 DepotSt. 
Yf Salem, Ohio 





Requires 8 minutes a day. Saves work, time, 
money. Built round, like hen’s nest. No cold 
corners. One gallon of oil, one filling of lamp to 
a bateb. Wonderful built-in moisture attachment 
and complete circuit radiators mean even 
moist and mildalways. Many other features tha! 
save work, time and money fully described in new 
FREE book--write postal for your copy NOW. 


Radie-Reuad Incuhater Co.,285 Maio Sa Wayne Neh. 














FACTS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


1V.—Phosphorus: Where Obtained and the Forms in Which It Is 


Used 








By TAIT BUTLER 














sary element for plant growth, 
does not occur uncombined in na- 
ture. Pure phosphorus exposed to the 
air quickly takes fire. Neither does 
the so-called phosphoric acid (P2 O5, 
phosphorus pentoxide) occur as such 
in nature. It is unfortunate that the 
early errors of the chemists are per- 
petuated by the chemists and fertil- 
izer trade of today. If we measured 
phosphorus, which is the actual plant 
food, in terms of phosphorus, instead 
of in terms of phosphoric acid, bone 
phosphate of lime, etc., the confusion 
and difficulties experienced by farm- 
ers and other laymen in understand- 
ing the values of phosphorus com- 
pounds and fertilizer mixtures would 
be largely removed. 
But since phosphoric acid (P2 O5, 


Posty clement’ although a neces- 


| phosphorus pentoxide) is used almost 
| universally as a measure of phos- 


phorus in fertilizers, we are compell- 
ed to continue the use of that term. 
But, if at any time one wishes to find 
the amount of phosphorus in a given 
quantity of so-called phosphoric acid 
it is only necessary to multiply the 
amount of phosphoric acid, by 31 and 





divide by 71, for 31-71 of so-called 
phosphoric acid is phosphorus. 


Sources of Phosphorus 


| DHOSPHORUS occurs in nature as 


phosphates of calcium, iron and 
alumina. In fertilizers we are chiefly 
interested in the phosphates of cal- 
cium, or as sometimes stated, phos- 
phates of lime. 

The phosphorus which is to feed fu- 
ture crops must be obtained from, (1) 
the supply already in the soils; (2) 
the deposits or natural beds of cal- 
cium phosphate; and (3) that obtain- 
ed from iron ores or in the making of 





= sare Efficient 


FS | 


| pig iron into s el. 

Of course, small supplies of phos- 
phorus are obtained from animal and 
vegetable products, especially the 
bones of animals and the seeds of 
| plants, and from stable manure, but 
| these supplies are comparatively 
i small and come from the soil or the 
other supplies mentioned above. 

Phosphorus, as it exists in nature in 
combination with calcium, is in the 
form of tri-calcium phosphate, a com- 
bination of calcium, phosphorus and 
oxygen. Tri-calcium phosphate is 
also the form in which phosphorus 
occurs in the bones of animals. 


The Supplies of Phosphorus in the 
Soil 


PPROSPHORUS is present in consid- 
erable quantity in practically all 
soils and yet it is often not present in 
available form in sufficient quantities 
for large crop yields It is markedly 
deficient in available form in a large 
proportion of Southern soils. 

In 15 analyses of Tennessee soils, 
we find an average of .0587 per cent 
of phosphoric acid, the lowest show- 
ing 01 per cent and the highest .158 
per cent,. Calculating these to the 
number of pounds of phosphoric acid 
in the top six or seven inches of the 
soil of an acre, estimated to weigh 
2,000,000 pounds, the sample of soil 
lowest in phosphoric acid contained 
200 pounds to the acre, the highest 
3160 pounds, and the average 1174 
pounds. Six other soils from differ- 
ent states show an average of .1355 
per cent of phosphoric acid, the high- 
est having 38 per cent of phosphoric 
acid or 7600 pounds in the top 2,000,- 
000 pounds of soil on an acre. 

Hopkins records an adobe soil hav- 
ing 8200 pounds of phosphorus or 
18,780 pounds of phosphoric acid; 
while on the other hand, some soils 
are so poor in phosphorus as to show 
only a trace. 

A soil with less than .05 per cent of 
phosphoric acid might be regarded as 
quite poor in this plant food. In fact, 
a soil with™fess than .1 per cent of 





phosphoric acid in the top soil is like- 
ly to show a deficiency of available 
phosphoric acid for large crop pro- 
duction. But even .05 per cent of 
phosphoric acid in the top six to sev- 
en inches, or the top 2,000,000 pounds 
on an acre, means 1,000 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. This is more phos- 
phoric acid than is contained in three 
tons of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
and about as much as is contained in 
40 crops of corn—grain and stover— 
of 50 bushels each. 


With this seemingly large amount 
of phosphoric acid in the soil, why is 
such a soil said to be poor or weak in 
this plant food? The answer is that 
the phosphoric acid in the soil is in 
such form that sufficient of it does 
not dissolve in the soil water, nor can 
the roots of the plants dissolve or 
break down sufficient of it to supply 
the needs of the crops. The phos- 
phoric acid in the soil is “fixed” or 
held firmly, so much so that only 
traces of it are generally found in the 
water which drains through a soil 
having these large supplies in it. The 
roots of plants have the power to dis- 
solve it and take up what they need, 
if it is held in certain forms in the 
soil, but in most Southern soils, and 
especially in soils deficient in decay- 
ing organic matter, the phosphoric 
acid naturally present in the soil is in 
such a form that sufficient quantities 
to feed the crops, cannot be taken up 
by the plant roots, even though con- 
siderable quantities are present, as 
shown by soil analyses. Moreover, 


since no system of cropping adds | 
phosphorus to the soil and some is | 


removed in the products sold, consid- 
erable quantities going off in the 
grains and in bones of animals, it is 
apparent that to maintain or add to 
the supplies already in the soil, which 
in the South are generally much too 
small, we must obtain it from other 
sources, or apply it in commercial 
form. The phosphorus of commercial 
fertilizers is carried: 

1. In organic materials, like bones, 
fish scrap, tankage, cottonseed meal, 
etc. 


2. In the natural phosphate rock, 


ground finely as “floats,” or manufac- 
tured into acid phosphate. 

3. In basic slag phosphate. 

The supplies from organic sources 
are comparatively small. Hopkins es- 
timates that “Probably not more than 
one-tenth of all the phosphorus ship- 
ped off from American farms in ani- 
mal products is returned to the soil 
in bone fertilizers.” 

At one time it was thought that the 
phosphorus supplied by bones was su- 
perior to that from other sources, but 
that is not true. The superior effects 
attributed to the phosphorus from 
bones, over phosphorus equally avail- 
able from other sources, were no 
doubt due to the nitrogen which bone 
fertilizers contain. In fact, the phos- 
phorus in bones, being in the form of 
tri-calcium phosphate, which is insol- 
uble in water or by the action of the 
plant roots, is not so readily available 
for feeding the plants as is the phos- 
phorus in acid phosphate; although 
the admixture of organic material in 
the bone fertilizers aids in making 
the phosphorus available and it is 
therefore, more readily available than 
the phosphorus in ground phosphate 
rock or floats. In other words, the 
decay of the organic matter in the 
bone fertilizers tends to set free the 
phosphorus in the tri-caicium plios- 
phate of bone. 

Phosphorus is supplied in raw bone 
meal, steamed bone meal, and a small 
amount of bones that have been treat- 
ed with sulphuric acid for the same 
purpose as rock is treated with sul- 
phuric acid to make acid phosphate. 
Most of the so-called “dissolved 
bone” sold for fertilizer is made from 
ground rock and not from bones. This 
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the collar 
for busy men—on in a 


second—perfect fitting, 
easy adjusting. 


EW 
St cocars © 4 


are all made with Patented Tie- 
Protecting Shield and Graduated 
Tie-Space. 15ceach. $1.75 per doz. 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy,N.Y. 


BAe wand 


; Clear your stump land 
: = cheaply —no digging, no 
‘aes ] expense forteams and powder, 
One man witha K can rip out 
any stump that can be pulled 
with the best inch steel cable. 
Works by leverage—same prin- 
ciple as a jack. 100 pounds pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull 
on the stump. Made of Krupp 
steel|— guaranteed against 
breakage. Endorsed by U. S, 
Government experts. 
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HAND POWER 


Write today for special 
offer and free booklet on 
d Clearing. 


Walter J.Fitzpatrick 
\ Box 19 


182 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 
California 
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Automobiles-Dr 
Motorins-Repairing 


Do you drive and take care of your own car? 
Are you an expert Auto Mechanic? Are you go- 
iW ingtobuyacar soon? Are you in the repair 
business? Nomatter what interest you have in 
Automobiles, THE AMERICAN CHAUFFEUR, 
*‘America’s Greatest Monthly Auto Paper,"’ 
gies —— and information each month 

D wih 


Save Several $100 Yearly 


in operation, upkeep and repairs. It is the 
clearing house for money-making and money- 
saving ideag not published elsewhere, is 
SYA written in common-sense language, ex- 
plains clearly how to adjust valves, mAg- 
netos, carburetors, etc., tells how to have 
repairs made at a saving. Technical 
knowledge told so you can understand. 
Special Introductory Fob Offer 
Originally designed Auto Watch Fob, real 
rose gold finish with seal Grain Leather Strap 
(like illustration, 6 inches long.) 
. Send a dollar, check or money order 
ar upectiption to the fymerican Chauffeur 
you the ve fob wilt out extra eost. 
THE AMERICAN CHAUFFEUR PUB. CO. 
202 Butler Buliding Cincinnati, Ohio 





This Rose Gold Finished, 
.4Fob Without Extra Cost. 











trogen nodules on this 
soy bean at the rate of 
$60 an acre in nitrogen. 
These farm bred, home 
grown bacteria are guar- 
anteed to produce nod- 
ules to your satisfaction. 
They’re bred under hardest condi- 
anes and only the best survive, full 
of pep. 

$1 per Acre, $5 for 6 Acres, Delivered. 
Our free book tells how McQueen turned 
Ohio clay hills into money-making gardens, 
and how you can make greater profits on 
any land. Write for it. 


McQueen Bacteria Company 
Bacteria for All Legumes. 
Box 265, BALTIC, OHIO. 




















CANNING 
OUTFITS 


For family, farm or 

factory. Used by farm- 

ers, fruit growers, can- 

ning clubs and Govern- 

ment Agents. Special 

prices for early orders. 
FARM CANNING 
MAC 


HINE CO., 
Meridian, Mississippi. 
Dept. P.F. 
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is no detriment, so far as the soluble 
portion goes for a pound of soluble 
phosphoric acid in one is equal to 
that in the other. 

Raw Bone Meal.—Raw bones, 
eround, contain from 3 to 4 per cent 
of nitrogen and 20 to 23 per cent of 
phosphoric acid. The phosphoric acid 
becomes available a little more slowly 
than in steamed bone, considerably 
more slowly than in acid phosphate, 
but much more quickly than in 
«round phosphate rock. 

Steamed Bone Meal.—Bones ground 
and steamed or cooked have some of 
the fat and nitrogen removed, hence 
steamed bone meal is higher in phos- 
phoric acid than raw bone meal, but 
lower in nitrogen. About 23 to 28 
per cent of phosphoric acid and 2 to 3 
per cent of nitrogen. The phosphoric 
acid is more readily available than in 
the raw bone meal, but in all these 
organic materials the phosphoric acid — 
becomes available less rapidly for = i I 
feeding the crops than in acid phos- “eS 3 —— 
chats, eithousts more quickly than in a 
the tri-calcium phosphate of natural z 
rock. Gaad--—-~ 

Ground Phosphate Rock—Floats.— pee 
The finely ground natural phosphate = 























rock is used as a source of phos- 
phorus, but in this form it is highly 
insolubte and becomes available for 
feeding the crops very slowly. As a 
means of supplying phosphorus to the 
soil in permanent soil building in 
which large quantities of organic 
matter are also mixed with the soil, 
this is probably the most economical 
source of phosphorus, because of its 
low cost. It is also used for mixing 
with stable manure to raise the phos- 
phorus content up to a point that will 
balance its nitrogen and potash con- 
tent. 

For a source of phosphorus for 
meadow and pasture lands it is also 
quite probable that ground rock is the 
most economical source. But the 
phosphorus in ground rock is not so- 
luble in water nor through the action 
of the roots of plants and must be 
made soluble through the decay of 
organic matter in the soil, or through 
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F you want the best pipe 

tobacco on earth, just 
travel around lookin’ for it, 
then—drop into the shop on 
the next corner an’ ask for 
some VELVET. : 


si: - ~~ Is No Better Pipe 
Tobacco—than Velvet. We 
honestly believe that. Smoker 
after smoker has told us so. 
Before you agree or disagree, 
we ask you to put Velvet to 
any test that will convince 
you personally. 

Velvet is the best Kentucky Burley 
tobacco—the variety American pipe 


smokers have agreed 


to be the world’s finest 
pipe tobacco and the natural 
qualities of this tobaccohave 
been brought to perfect ma- 
turity by two years of ageing 
in wooden hogsheads. 


plants. Ground phosphate rock or 
floats usually contains from 26 to 30 
per cent of phosphoric acid. A pound 
of phosphoric acid costs less in 
ground rock than in any other form. 

Acid Phosphate.—Acid phosphate is 
simply ground phosphate rock treat- 
ed in a manner that makes the larger 
part of the phosphoric acid quickly 
available for feeding the plants. A 
large part of the phosphoric acid in 
acid phosphate is soluble in water 
and is therefore quickly and thor- 
oughly distributed through the soil 
where the roots of plants can reach 
it. But unlike the nitrogen, that is 
also soluble in the soil water, the 
phosphoric acid in acid phosphate is 
uot seriously leached from the soil. 
It becomes quickly “fixed” by the soil 
and while it is then no longer soluble 
in water it can still be used by the 
roots of plants, for they have the 
power to dissolve it, although it is no 
longer dissolved by the soil water 
alone. 

To make the phosphoric acid in the 
ground rock available it is treated 
with sulphuric acid. This, of course, 
dilutes the phosphoric acid and acid 
phosphate consequently contains only 
about one-half the per cent of phos- 
phoric acid which the rock contained, 
or from 14 to 18 per cent; mostly 14 
and 16 per cent. If there is 32 pounds 
of phosphoric acid in 100 pounds of 
xround rock and to this 100 pounds 
of rock is added 100 pounds of sul- 
phuric acid, there is a mixture of 200 
pounds. There is still 32 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, but it is in 200 
pounds instead of 100 pounds, or 
there is 16 pounds in 100 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate, conse- 
quently the mixture, or acid phos- 
phate only contains about half as 
much phosphoric acid as the ground 
rock from which it is made. But 
when the mixture of ground rock and 
sulphuric acid is made a chemical ac- 
tion takes place and sulphuric acid 
(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 


We challenge you to com- 
pare Velvet to-day with any 
pipe tobacco at any price? 


Liggett «Myers Jobacco CG 


10c Tins 5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 60 years. 
Han 23 styles. 


THE A. W. STRAUB CO, 
Dept. M-38th and Filbert Sts., Philed 












HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


V.—Water: Its Relations to a Productive Soil 


By Tait Butler 








Dept. L-3701-09 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 








ere 
is the only 
real Triple Power, 

Portable Stump Puller ever 
built. Read how it is making 
money for owners, 
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tremen- : 

dous American Vv 
story—howtwo A 
workmen in a little 

western town built a 
vast business by making fortunes for 
others. Thousands of men are making big 
money now—every day—every month— 
with the Hercules. Find out how. Write 


forthe story. It’s human. It’s real. It’s 
true. Write today. 


HERCULES 


Triple Power Portable 
STUMP PULLER 


M Nostumptoo big. Noland clearing job so 

fs tough but that it can be solved quickest 
and cheapest the Hercules way.. More 
power than a tractor. 60 per cent lighter, 
400 ber cent stronger than cast iron puller. 
30 Gays’ free trial. Unlimited guarantee 
now to replace, free, allcastings that break 
from any cause whatever. Double safety 
ratchets insure safety to men and team. 
Accurate turning means light draft. 


Mail postal for free book showing photos 
and letters from owners. Tells how to turn 
stump land into big money. Speczal intro- 
aductory price proposition will interest you. 


Hercules Mfg. Company 
: 380 25th Street 
| Centerville 
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Unlimited Guarantee. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Mail Coupon NOW 


RUSH COUPON for 
. Book and New iy 


Mr. B. A. Fuller, Pres., Hercules Mfg. Co. 
380 25th St., Centerville, lowa 

Dear Mr Fuller: Mail me your free book and 

special price and Unlimited Guarantee offer on 

g new Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump 


Name 
Town 
State 
® Route No. 


sc aad uate ns coed 




















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- {| 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability | 


of all advertising it carries." 


ATER is the most important 
plant food. As such, it forms 

















from 60 to 95 per cent of grow- 
ing plants, or an average of about 80 
per cent. The elements of which water 
is composed, hydrogen and oxygen, 
constitute another 8 to 10 per cent of 
fresh plants, and these are also sup- 
plied by the breaking down of water. 
Thus we see that about 90 per cent of 
growing plants is derived directly 
from water. 

But water serves many other im- 
portant services in plant growth. 

1. It dissolves plant foods in the 
soil. It is a well known fact that 
crops get their food in solution and 
water being the great solvent, is 
therefore a very important agency in 
preparing the foods for plants. Even 
the mineral elements in the soil par- 
ticles, or the so-called insoluble plant 
foods, are slightly soluble in water; 
and in water in which is dissolved 
other matters, like carbonic and other 
acids, these so-called insoluble plant 
foods are still more largely dis- 
solved. 

Of course, the materials in the soil, 
which are called plant foods, vary 
greatly in the degree by which they 
are affected by water. Some of them 
dissolve readily, while others are only 
very sparingly soluble; but in all 
cases, water plays an important part 
in their solution. of the fitting of them 
for use by the crops. 

2. Water acts as a carrier of plant 
foods from the soil into and all 
through the plants and also as a car- 
rier of the gaseous plant foods taken 
from the air by the leaves. Certain 
substances made within one part of 
the plant must in its development be 
carried to certain other parts and 
water is the means of transportation. 

3. Plant cells or the active parts of 
plants are most active when well 
filled with water. The plant also 
maintains its firmness and strength 
when well supplied with water, even 
soft-growing parts standing erect and 
supporting the weight of other parts. 
The so-called wilting of plants is sim- 
ply an insufficiency or loss of water. 

The total quantities of water used 
by plants is enormous. Water is. be- 
ing broken down and used as plant 
food constantly during the growth of 
the plants, but enormously larger quan- 
tities are passing through the plants 
and being given off by the leaves. 


Some plants give off from their 
leaves in 24 hours a quantity of 
water heavier than their own 


weight. The amount of water used 
and evaporated from the leaves de- 
pends on, (1) the size and character 
of the crop, large crops and plants 
with large foliage or leaves use more 
water; (2) the weather or climatic 
conditions, moré water will be evap- 
orated on a hot day; and (3) the 
amount of moisture available for use 
in the soil and probably many other 
conditions. 

Van Slyke says that “The total 
amount of water transpired during 
growth by an average crop on one 
acre of land varies from 400 to 1,000 
tons, which is equivalent to a mass 
of water covering the ground to a 
depth of 3.5 to 9 inches.” 

King found that in Wisconsin the 
amount of water used by crops was 
from 300 to 500 times the weight of 
the dry matter. In the South, the 
quantity used would probably be con- 
siderably larger. 

LEAST AMOUNT OF WATER 


REQUIRED TO PRODUCE 
YIELDS, 


PER ACRE 
DIFFERENT 





‘ ___|_ Inches of water required 
Yield per acre |Wheat | Barley | Oats | Corn 


15 4.6 | $3.24 | 3.35. | 2.62 
20 6.0 | 4.28 | 3.14 | 3.36 
30 9.0 6.42 | 5.70 | 6.04 
40 12.0 | 8.56 | 6.27 | 6.72 
50 15.0 10:70 | 286: 1 840 
60 18.0 {| 12.84 | 9.40 | 10.08 





This does not mean inches of rain- 


fall but the acre inches used by the 
crops. 
Water in the Soil 


HE water in the soil may be class- 

ed for simplicity into free water 
and film water. 

Free water may be seen, it satu- 
rates the soil and fills the spaces be- 
tween the soil particles. It makes 
soil wet and is the water that drains 
down through and out of the soil into 
the subsoil or into’ tile drains. The 
level of free water in the soil or the 
depth at which this free water stands 
in the soil is known as the water 
table. This level is higher at some 
times and in some soils than in others. 
Few plants can live and do well with 
their roots in or close to this water 
level. When the spaces between the 
soil particles are filled with water 
air cannot enter, beneficial bacteria 
cannot live and conditions are un- 
favorable for crop production. But 
this involves the whole question of 
drainage, which it is not our purpose 
to discuss at this time. 

The film water is the water held 
on the surface of each soil particle 
and is the water from which the 
crops draw their supplies. 

Capillary water, or the water which 
causes soils to be moist, but not wet, 
and from which the plants must draw 
their supplies, is of the utmost impor- 
tance in crop production. A fertile 
soil, then, must be such that the sup- 
ply of moisture is sufficient, yet not 
too much, for we have seen that 
while large quantities of water are 
used by crops, too large quantities 
in the soil make unfavorable con- 
ditions for plant growth. 

The South, East of central Louisi- 
ana, probably suffers more from an 
excess of water, as affecting crop 
production, than from lack of water. 
West of western Louisiana the rain- 
fall becomes less and in those sec- 
tions a deficiency of water or the 
conserving of the supplies is the all 
important question. Even in the 
more humid sections farther east, 
however, the crops at some time dur- 
ing their growth suffer from lack of 
moisture nearly every year. 


Conditions Which Affect the Control 
of Soil Moisture 

OILS lose water by it running off 

hard or sloping surfaces. Soils 
which wash have lost water in this 
way. The question of the problem 
of preventing the loss of soil and 
moisture in this way will be discussed 
in articles to follow. 

Water is also lost by passing down 
through the soil, down into deep 
drains, out of the reach of the forces 
which bring water to the roots of 
growing crops. Only the water that is 
held by the soil and the subsoil and 
can be brought to the plant roots is 
of value in crop preduction. That 
which escapes into the depths of the 
earth to appear elsewhere in springs 
and goes off into streams and rivers 
is of no value for feeding the crops. 
It is, therefore, apparent that the 
power to hold film water for the 
future use of crops is a most impor- 
tant quality of a fertile soil. Of 
course, soils lose water in other ways. 
We have discussed one, by which 
water is lost from the soil through 
the plants and their leaves, or trans- 
piration, as it is called. We know 
also that water is lost from the sur- 
face of the soil by evaporation. While 
the amount of water lost from the 
surface of the soil is influenced by 
the winds, amount of moisture in the 
air and the temperature, still the 
losses in this way are also largely 
dependent on the character and con- 
dition of the soil. Some soils have 
greater power to hold water than 


others and the making of soils that | 
(Concluded on page 22, this issue) | 
















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


YOUR 
ENGINE 


Awak TO DAW! 


ON’T wait 6or8 weeks. Wire me 
our engine order NOW?! Get 
a High-Grade WITTE Engine. I can ship any 
size—2 to 22 H-P.—Kerosene or Gasoline—Station- 
ary, Portable, or Saw-Rig—allreadytorun. Ship 
today! Fully guaranteed for 5 years. Immediate 
shipment proves superior factory equipment, and 
a better engine, just as 30 years’ WITTE success § 
Proves the superior quality of 


WITTE ENGINES 


No other similar factory can offer you the en- 
gine quality and service that I am prepared to 
— every WITTE engine user. If 
now about WITTE engines, write for my 
FREE BOOK telling “How To Judge Ea- 

zives pointers gath- 

30 years of practical 

engine experience -- not guess work, 

rite today. Ed. H. Witte, Pres., 
TTE ENGINE WORKS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











tirt PLOW 
—the share comes off or goes on in 5 
seconds. No nuts to turn—no wrench 
needed—just your hands. Saves time 
and work—heips you get plowing in on 
time. Built for tractor or team. One 
of the many implements in the E-B line, 
Backed by 65 years’ expe- 
rience. Look for the E-B 
trade mark on the imple- 
ments you buy. Our pledge 
of quality—your guide to 
more profitable farming. 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO., lac. 

Rockford, ill. Dallas, Texas. 
Please send me free literature on articles checked: 


& 





Plows Hay Tools { ] Tractors, Gas 
Harrows Listers ] Engine Piows 
Cultivaters Gas Engines ] Tracters, Steam 
Mowers Wagons reshers 
Spreaders Bugnies ] Corn Sheilers 
Oritis Auto Trailers ] Saw Mills 
Planters Potate Machinery [ } Baiing Presses 
Name 





Address 


The Tower Cultivator 


Ais a complete implement for tending corn 
from first to last. Prepare the seed bed by 
six or eight inches depth of plowing and you have only 
toharrow, then plant good seed, and follow with our 
cultivator, according to our directions, . 
t is a modern horse power system of Seeing, 
which the roots of the plant are not disturbed. The 
corn grower should discard every shovel implement, 
which only cuts and damages corn roots and thus 
reduces crop yield. Save all the corn this season 
and save more than price of the implementin a sea- 
son by increase of yieid. Don’t be deceived by talk 








that shovel cultivation, the first time, is needed. 
Our large experience proves differently. 





‘4 Ey “5 . . 


Cern Roots are Within Five Inches of the Surfaces 
We are cornexperts. Our advice and directions will 
make pau gone money every season if followed. Only 
be careful when you buy that the name TOWER is 
on the cultivatur tongue. Write for our booklet 
J.D.Tower & Sons Company, Mirs. 
104 th Street Riendota, ilinsis 























buying direct from the factory. 


sao a National ® 
wo Buggy | 


—made with Sarven patent, all white select 
hickory wheels—every detail high-grade 
Worth $80.00. Guaranteed satisfactory or yout 
money back. Send for descri is 
of buggies and vehicles — 
house nearest you. 

Dept. 


Monijomeylind Ye \ 554 


New York Chicago KansasCity Ft.Werth Portland.Ore, 
e ce ee ee Se B ftp 
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When writing advertisers mention 


Progressive Farmer. 
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Saturday, February 10, 1917] 


MEETING FLORIDA LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION 


Large Attendance and an Excellent 
Program Were the Outstanding 
Features 


HE Florida State Livestock Asso- 


ciation and the College of Agricul- 
ture combined this year in a double 


convention, holding four days of As- | 


sociation and Institute work on the 
University campus at Gainesville, 
Florida, January 16 to 19. The at- 
tendance was larger than ever before 
in Florida, and the papers and dis- 
cussions were all helpful and well 
adapted to the needs of the state. The 
sessions were presided over by Dr. 
W. F. Blackman of Sanford, Presi- 
dent of the Association, and by Prof. 
John M. Scott, Chairman of the Uni- 
versity Institute Committee. The first 
session included addresses of wel- 
come by Dr. Murphree, President of 
the University, and Col. Matheson, 
Mayor of the city,, followed by state- 
ménts from Mr. P. L. Sutherland, 
Secretary of the Association, on the 
object and aims of the organization, 
and by Dean P. H. Rolfs, of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, on the education- 
al work done by the University and 
Experiment Station for the livestock 
interests. 

Mr. H. B. Minium, Manager for Ar- 
mour & Company, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., gave an interesting history of 
the reasons for establishing a pack- 
ing house at Jacksonville by his com- 
pany, and asked the support of the 
livestock growers. The entire after- 
noon of this day was devoted to lec- 
tures on cattle tick eradication by Dr. 
E. M. Nighbert, Federal Inspector, in 
charge of the work in Florida, and 
the testimony of many users of dip- 
ping vats. Dr. Blackman gave an 
outline of legislation proposed by the 
Association for tick eradication. The 
evening was devoted to a reception 
and lunch given by the Board of 
Trade and Ladies’ Clubs of Gaines- 
ville. 

The second day, January 17, was de- 
voted to discussions of different feed 
crops that can be grown in Florida, 
including Japanese cane, joint grass, 
cassava, sorghum, and other forage 
crops, by different Florida members. 
The insects harmful to forage crops 
were discussed by R. N. Wilson, and 
Silos and Silage Crops, by Prof. C. L. 
Willoughby. The afternoon session 
was used in describing the various 
methods of growing corn, Bermuda 
grass and velvet beans; the night ses- 
sion was used for an illustrated lec- 
ture on hog cholera by Dr. A. H. Lo- 
gan, followed by an address by Dr. 
Tait Butler on the Place of Livestock 
in Southern Agriculture. The annual 
election of officers resulted in again 
selecting the same officials:—Dr. W. 
F. Blackman, of Sanford, President; 
J. N. Whitner, of Sanford, Honorary 
President; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer, of Sarasota, Z. C. Cham- 
bliss of Ocala,-J. C. Henry, of Live 
Oak and Pat Johnston of Kissimmee, 
with P. L. Sutherland, Secretary and 
R. N. Durrance, Assistant Secretary, 
both of Jacksonville; C. L. Willough- 
by, Gainesville, Treasurer. 

The third day, January 18, was used 
partly for dairy cattle interests, in- 
cluding methods of improving the 
quality of milk, description of Hol- 
stein cattle in Florida, and a talk on 
horses and mules by Dr. Butler. An 
outline of future plans for an annual 
Livestock Institute was offered by Dr. 
Murphree, President of the Univer- 
sity, and an address by Dr. J. H. De- 
Loach, formerly Director of Georgia 
Experiment Station, now with Ar- 
mour & Company, on the Relation of 
Farmers and Packers. At the after- 
noon session S. H. Gaitskill, of Mc- 
Intosh, described the production of a 
good beef herd, and several practical 
dairymen of the state described 
methods of feeding and managing 
dairy herds. The Association adopted 
resolutions favoring the establish- 
ment of a new livestock sanitary 
board, and the appropriation by the 
legislature of Florida of at least $100,- 
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human picture 
stands for all that is best in music 


It is a picture with a message—a living message of absolute 


: It is the exclusive trademark of the Victor Company. 
identifies every genuine Victrola and Victor Record. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly demonstrate 
the different styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400—and play any 
Write to us for the handsome illustrated Victor 
catalogs, and name and address of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 
safely played on machines with ‘eweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


; “His Master’s Voice” is inseparably associated with the 
highest attainments in the musical art; with the exquisite rendi- 
tions of the world’s greatest artists; with the world’s best music 


Victor Records cannot be 
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000 for work in tick eradication, and 
at least $50,000 for control of hog 
cholera and other animal diseases. 
The committee on resolutions also 
favored co6perative work with the 
Experiment Station in testing grasses 
suited to Florida, and endorsed a bill 
offered by the Veterinary Association 
for regulation of veterinary practice 
in the state. Late in the afternoon 
all members of the convention visited 
the various barns and livestock pens 


at the University and Experiment 
Station. The night session was used 


for lecture by Mr. W. F. Ward, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, on Devel- 
oping the Beef Cattle Industry in 
Florida. 


The last day’s session of the con- 





vention occupied the morning of Jan- | 


19, including a talk on 


uary 


Sheep | 


for the South, by Mr. Ward, Diseases | 


of Swine Other Than Cholera, by Dr. 
C. F. Dawson, and a lecture on swine 
husbandry, by Prof. A. P. Spencer. 
Invitations for the next meeting of 
the Association were received from 
Jacksonville, Ocala, Live Oak, and 
Kissimmee. The Association recom- 
mended accepting the invitation of 
Jacksonville, including a _ livestock 
show at the stock yards, and a visit 
to the Armour packing plant during 
the meeting. The Association added 
nearly 200 new members during the 
meeting, and is beginning the work of 
the year with good prospects. A 
strong committee will be in charge of 
the legislative program during the 
session of the Legislature in April 


and May. C. L. WILLOUGHBY. 





You can procure The Progressive Farm- 
er Account book by renewing your subscrip- 


tion for 2 or more years, We will also give 
you the benefit of the special rate on long 
terms. Send $1.50 for 2 years; $2 for 3 


years; $3 for 5 years and $5 for 10 years, 
Be sure to say, “I want the Farmer’s Busi- 
Bess Book and Almanac, which you promis- 
ed in connection with the long term sub- 
scriptions.” 
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Does work of 3 or 4 horses. 
drills, mowers, the binder, hay loader, road grader,ete., 
also your farm wagons anywhere that 3 or 4 horses 


Telephone No. 84 


Easily Attached to or Removed 
from the Car in 30 Minutes 


AKES a practical tractor out of a Ford—or most 
any othercar. Does not injure the car. No holes 
to drill. Attached with clamps to car frame. 

Pulls plows, harrows, 


. Steel wheels with roller bearings. Two pairs steel 


pinions, allowing two speeds, one for plowing and one 
forhauling wagons. Multiplies usefulness of yourcat. 
Only $135.00, f.0.b. Quincy, Ill. 


Write for circular, 


PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 59C 
Waiton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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The high tariff, which has bere- 
tofore kept the great Melotte 
out of reach of the American 
farmer has been eut right off. 
The lmported lot 


PO! Belgian Me! 
now comes in free of all Som: 
Extra reductio of $15. 





nm now 
Weoff 
eras tak paso engountere ot Se 
the same price charted n om 
Mu o . 
4 tale oppeccunier. for catalog. 


“30 Days 


ancl a btie peUnn eh ach 
61.60 down and balance in the same moathiy » 
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the great Melo’ 
payments. 


Save?1525 Valuable Book 
No Duty Now Free 


Free Trial 


of it!—Only $7.50 if satisfied after trial—then a few 
monthly payments—and—yonu keep the Genuine Belgian Melotte— 
the separator with the wonderful, seif-balancing bow]. The Me 


ine in every way. 


Write today for ‘‘Profit- 
able Be ioe 
Mats, the teense 


Down 
After 









Jotte turns 86 


ter you stop cranking unless you apply 


easily it will run 80 minutes af 
‘rite for ¥4 ine everyihing. jow—read our offer. 
Not a Cent in Advance ust ask for a soday 


ship the cay SS, tet. 
way, After 80 da 


1 on our sont -Dottamn pa 
rite for free catalog and 


rac 


ndorf 
end great, practical dairy scien ) ‘ 
tists. 88 pages; no advertising. Tele hones ecad | , ; ‘orf 


care for cattle—bow to increase 
t, Write Today {7¢"llolorend the new 


of our 
ment 


ree trial, 


er. Write whi! 


The Melotte Separator 
#. G. BABSON, U. &. Manager. 
Dept. 4652 29th & Callfornia Ave., Chicage 


no money down, easy page 
fe this offer lasts. 
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FARQUHAR POWER 


Our 1917 new Style W Tractor is de- 
signed for general farm work. It is eco- 
nomical to operate and always ready to 
supply dependable power, either at the 
draw bar or belt. 





Other popular outtits | for fein use 
are the Farquhar Locomotive and Cor- 


nish Portable Rigs. For hauling we 
have Styles K and L Steam Tractors and 
uhar Gas Tractors. . 
Farquhar Boilers are now built 
A.S.M. E. Standard Code. Engines are 
machined and erected over a complete 
set of gigs and templates, thus insur- 
exact fit with wear reduced te a 
minimum. 







rd 





he Fics Farquhar outfits are 
illustrated and described in booklet, 
“Engines and Boilers.” Copy free on 
request. Right now address 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited |? 
Box 419, York, Penna. F 
Other Farquhar Tools: Saw Mills, Threshers, 


Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivctors, Hy- 
dravilioc Cider Presses, Ask for catalogues, 




































me INDIANA SILO 


Fifty thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms 
America. 

If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren~ 
dered everywhere—should he 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 

wheat and corn. 

Why not save money by 

contracting for your silo 

now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 
mext spring or summer. 

us send you our proposition—to con~ 

tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 

We atill have openings for a limite 
ed number of farmer agents. 


INDIANA SILO CO. 
676 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA, 
670 hxchange Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
670 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
810 Livestock Ex, Bldg.; FT, WORTH, TEX. 


It Pays’ to Dehorn 


<6 Dehorned cows give more milk; take 
ad less room; are gentle and easily han- 
died. Steers fatten quicker and are 
harmless—they pay better. The new 
Improved Keystone Dehorner 
removes horns quickly, cleanly and 
safely. Shear has sliding cut; no 
bruising. Easy to Schoen. Money- 
back guarantee. Send for booklet. 


M. T. Phillips, Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa, 
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y 
stock—best and cheapest means of 


Fee Jabra a I Cattle. 
on 


identifeation for Hogs 
‘Name, address and num! 
Catalog and samples free Ae geod vest. 

Burch & Co., 184 W. Hares St. Chicage 








FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 


Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 

















CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds, 
UVRITE FOR DATES 


* N, Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 
























When writing to advertisers, say: “I! am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
give Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of a!l advertising it carries,” 
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ADVANTAGES OF WINTER 
DAIRYING 


Five Reasons Why Farmers Should 
Aim at a High Mark in Dairy Pro- 
duction During the Cold Months 


N COMPARING winter dairying 

with summer dairying, so many ad- 
vantages are found in favor of the 
former that one is led to wonder why 
it is not practiced more by our dairy- 
men and farmers. 

Among the advantages that deserve 
a great deal of attention is the rais- 
ing of the calves, the future pro- 
ducers of the herd. It is customary 
over the greater part of the country 
to breed the cows for spring calving. 
If the bull is allowed to run with 


the .cows at all times, as is too 
often the case, a majority of the 
cows will come in heat so as to 


freshen in the spring. The most of 
our farmers who control their breed- 
ing operations also breed for spring 
delivery. This same plan is followed 
by cows under matural conditions 
from necessity. The weather is mild, 
and the calf, having an abundant 
supply of feed, grows rapidly and 
winter finds a strong, vigorous animal 
with vitality enough to withstand its 
hardships. However, it receives a 
severe setback and emerges in the 
spring in a thin and weakened condi- 
tion from which it never fully recov- 
ers. The fall calf would have a hard 
time getting through the winter under 
conditions, 

The up-to-date dairyman, however, 
keeps his stock under more or. less 
artificial conditions. The calf is fed 
by hand until well started in life, 
or until about six months of age. If 
it is dropped in the fall it is able to 
get out on pastures and make the 
best use of them as soon as the pas- 
tures are ready for it. The spring- 
dropped calf is ready for weaning at 
about the time the pastures are gone 
and must subsist on stored feeds 
during the winter. Such feeds do not 
give as Satisfactory results for grow- 
ing calves and are more expensive. 
Thus at the end of the first year 
the fall dropped calf is the better in- 
dividual of the two and at less ex- 
pense. It is sufficiently well devel- 
oped to go through the second winter 
on stored feeds with little if any 
setback. 

The second advantage 
dairying is the time element. One 
of the most serious disadvantages of 
crop farming is that it employs labor 
only a part of the year. Winter dairy- 
ing will enable the farmer to distrib- 
ute the work throughout the year and 
keep the labor employed. He has 
plenty of time to give attention to 
the details of the business. The man 
who expects the business to get along 
without this attention had best take 
up some other line of endeavor. 

In a preceding paragraph mention 
was made of the artificial conditions 


of winter 


under which dairymen keep their 
stock. It must also be borne in mind 
that they are kept for an artificial or 
unnatural purpose, namely the pro- 
duction ot milk over and above the 
requirements of their calves. The 
wild cow produces only enough to 
nourish the calf until it is able to 
handle its natural and permanent 
food. Through generations of selec- 


tion the dairy cow has been develop- 
ed to produce several times as much 
calf can use. 

This brings us to another advantage 
of fall calving over spring calving, 
and that is that most cows will pro- 
duce more milk and butter fat. The 
difference will amount to as much as 
25 per cent with some individuals. 
If the dairyman has a silo, and all 
dairymen should have, with plenty 
of grain, the milk flow can be kept 
up well until spring. At the time the 
milk flow naturally shrinks most the 
spring pastures will have a tendency 
to increase the milk flow almost 
like a second freshening. On the 


other hand, a cow freshening in the 
spring goes on dry feed at about 


, 
the 


time of greatest shrinkage and in- 
creases the tendency to shrink. It 
is the exceptional cow that will 


milk very far into the 
such conditions. 

Again, the man who does most of 
his dairying during the winter need 
not have any trouble in delivering his 
product sweet and in good conditon. 
Quality is what the consumer de- 
mands, and from his standpoint this 
is the most important point. The 
milk or cream can be easily and 
quickly cooled. If proper precautions 
have been taken to keep the vessels 
clean and sanitary, no loss from 
souring will occur unless delivery is 
too long delayed. 

However, from the standpoint . of 
the farmer, the strongest and most 
important point is the ready market 
and price for dairy products during 
the cold months. So many dairymen 
are at their minimum production at 
this season of the year that the sup- 
ply is inadequate to meet the demand. 
Good pure milk and cream can always 
be sold in the cities. High quality 
dairy butter will bring a high price 
with an unlimited market. The 
creameries are never able to get all 
the cream they want in the winter 
in spite of the fact that the summer 
price is only two-thirds to three- 
fourths as high. With these facts 
and figures in mind, 
the South should grasp their oppor- 


winter under 





the farmers of | 


tunity and devote their energies dur- | 


ing the slack season of the year to 
the profitable and productive work, 
—winter dairying. 

H. C. FERGUSON. 


Auburn, Ala. 





Why the Pure-bred Calf Sells 
High 

HE breeding of pure-bred cattle is 

an art, and a too small breeder can 
never get far because of lack of ma- 
terial. A breeder to be successful 
must select his matings if he is to 
excel; a cow that brings a good calf 
toone bull may bring a poor calf for 
another. A breeder must have a num- 
ber of good bulls to select from to 
mate with his cows, and this is im- 
possible -in too smalt a herd as it 
makes the cost prohibitive. 

At today’s prices more than 75 to 
80 per cent of the cost of raising a 
pure-bred calf is the investment in 
expensive sire and dam. It is for this 
reason that a breeder cannot afford 
to sella month-old calf much cheaper 
than a yearling. We get only the 
calf as a source of income, and he 
must pay interest, depreciation, 
keep of his sire and dam. Experience 
and careful handling are necessary. 

L. I. GUION. 
SG, 
SALES DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
ltvestock will be heid. 

ANGUS 
R. Kershaw, 
be held at 


Lugoff, 





March 6 Muskogee, 


Oklahoma 


. Oxkla., 
to City, 
HOLSTEIN 
1h5th—Baton Rouge, La., 
and Pedigree Co., Inc., 
JERSEYS 
Cattle Club, 


Feb, Liverpool Sales 


Liverpool, N. Y. 


Texan Jersey during Fat Stock 


Show, Fort Worth. C. M. Evans, Col- 
lege Station, Texas, Manager. 
JACKS 
Feb, 2&8—Marshall (€o., Jacks and Jennett 
Breeders’ s\sso., Lewisburg, Tenn 
SHORTHORNS 
Feb. 14dth—H. W. B. Duniap, Kingfisher, 

Oklahoma. 
Feb. 15th—-Lee R. Patterson, El Reno, Okla. 
Feb. 16--H. T. Blake & Son, Duncan, Okla. 
Mar, 22, 1917—East Tennessee Shorthorn 
Breeders, Knoxville, Tenn. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Feb, 12, 1917—H. C. Lookabaugh, Watonga, 
Oklahoma, 
Feb. 23, 1917—-Olivier & Sons, Danville, Kan. 








Our 1917 Farm Record Book now ready, 
will 
ter. You can get it together with a year’s 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer for 
$1.15. 


and | 





enable you to keep your accounts bet- : 


| 
| 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY |\MAKE YOUR OWN 


DRAIN TILE 
oavs FREE 









sone of thd biggest paying inv estments 
make on your farm. 


THE FARMER'S CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Bilas & a’ of 1200 perfect tile a day in sizes £ 

to 8 ino Operates easily—cither hand o1 
wer. No hand Puping. Furnished complete.§ 
ee —— y Guaranteed. 


“The Soil Redeemor’’—a 
valuable guide on drain- 














“IT THROWS 
AND BLOWS" 





Runs on 1-5 less horse power than any other 
blower cutter, “‘I have used m Papee Cutter 
two seasons, filling our ownand fiv e or six neigh- 
boring silos. It works well and does not require 
much power” an = Mrs, Stahl, Clemo, 
Pa. Sizes for 8 . engine and up—capacities 
Be bio nen 7 AE fully guaranteed. 
19 ¢. 
B15 LOSID0 yearly. Wilko fori tedayn tree 
Papec Machine Co., 21 Main $, RoceilesB. . q. 
Convement Distributing Po 


16 


SEPARATOR 


ASelé Proposition tosend new, well 
made, easy runnin pert ect skimming i@ 

separator for $1 Skims warm or 
ow id milk; heavy or light cream. Dif- 
ferent from picture, which shows lar- 
@er capacity machines. our planof 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Bowlasani tary moron easilycleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or eaeeaek write 
for free cotaig aad month 
plan. Western orders aad from led 
western poin 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR 
Box 4107 Bainbridge, 


‘BOWSHER 
Feed ills 


Crush ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and grind all kinds of small 
grain, cotton seed and head kaffir. 


Stock Thrive Best 
on Ground Feed 


Bowsher Mills are differently con. i 
structed from others. Light ru 
no aa 
Sold rwith or 
without elevator. _Wealso make 
Sweep Grinders. Write today 


FRE iis ecis ed manures: iy 








co. a 
N.Y. 






















F. P. 
South Bend, tnd, 











\ Give perfect ser- 
vice for years. Tres 
mendously strong 
rigidframeof angle 
steel ,orhardwood, 
bolted, braced and 
mortised —can't 
et out of line 
rom any strain. 

tables tg Lathe-turned steel shaft, 
in non-rigid boxes: dust proof, non-heating, self- 
adjusting—keep caw true and steady even after 
years of wear. Tenstyles. Send for booklet. 
APPLETON MFG. CO. 637 Fargo St.,Batavia,lll. 


Send for 36-page birds- 
eye on handling silé age— 
a chapter from “Modern 
Silage Methods.” 1917 edi- 
tion of this book 25c. 
264 pages. Answers 
all silage or silo 
questions. Ohio 
Silo Fi'ler Cat- 
alog FREE, 










or sliding 

















Remember that if what you want to buy 
ig not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Fxchange. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





_BERKSHIRES 


RPL LPP LPL PLD PLP LLLP LIL SL LP 





“ELMENDORF BERKSHIRES” 


TO BE 
Dispersed at Private Sale. 
First Come First Served. 


Every animal in herd fer sale, including .show 
animals of all. ages; tried brood sows that have 
never before been priced, and. a great. many are 
bred to Champion’s Robin 198202, pronounced by 
competent judges to be the greatest living boar of 
the. breed. 

Write you wants “or ‘come and make your own 
selections. 


Cc. H. BERRYMAN, Megr.,, 
_ Elmendorf Farm, 
Lexington, _.... Kentucky. 























‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 





STALL! 
. WRITE 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 








A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY P1G- DURIHAM.NC. 











BERKSHIRES— 


Large Type, Big Bon 
Prolific Strain Pure- ered Pigs. 
Prices Reasonable. 
Satisfaction Gparanteed. 
LAPAZ STOCK FARM, 
Tazewell Perrow, Prop., | . 
Leesville, Virginia. 











Sensational Masterpiece 135260 


Now In His Seventh Year Of Servic 4 

On Our Select Herd Of Berkshir 
His sons bead many of the leading fierdis? " hpomghes 
out the country and are siring uniform high-class 
stock and many prize winners. 

If in the market for a herd boar, a bred sow or 
the Pest in Berkshires of any age, we have them 
to_ 86) 

Everything sold on guarantee to please or money 
refunded. Write or prices and descriptions, to 
H. V. SHULTER Mentor, Ohio. 

25 Mies Hast of Cleveland. 











(See other Advertisements on page 25) 


PURE-BRED HOLSTEINS AT AUCTION 


D Messrs. Price and Nye & Son have extra good herds 

\ of pure-bred Holsteins. Their herds have been under 

I Federal inspection and regularly tuberculin tested until 
‘i they feel their herds are remarkably free from disease. 


These are breeders’ herds and contain several families 
Cc. P. S. PRICE _ of good dairy cows. There are cows with’ good official 
and semi-official records, cows with 7-day butter records 


BIRMINGHAM, MICH. as high as 27 pounds as a 4-year-old; good semi-official 


records of 500 to 600 pounds butter in a. year. 






























The cattle are good size and in good working condi- 
tion. 


PRIC E- N } iy Some of.the best blood lines are represented, daugh- 





ters of 30-pound bulls, daughters of good A. R. O. cows, 
etc. : 





This is no doubt the best lot of pure-bred Holsteins 


ever put-up in the South at public auction. 
JAS. NYE & SON gies ; 
Plan to attend the sale which will be held at the fair 
grounds in center of city, at 


PONTIAC, MICH. BATON ROUGE, LA., FEBRUARY 15, 1917. 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE C0. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK. 
S. T. WOOD, Liverpool, N. Y., Director of Sale. 


DURYEA SHORTHORNS | —— 


FROM THE LESPEDEZA FARM 


Our Second Annual Auction Sale Will Be 
Held at Tri-State Fair Grounds, 
Memphis,Tenn., Tuesday, February 27th, 1917. 
and feeding scrub hogs? 


In this sale we offer 39 Females, consisting of cows with calves at foot, Two of our Famous .58 
2-year-old Heifers, bred and Yearling Heifers. Also 11 high-class Bulls. |] @ 7 € HOGS é 
A Few Young Heifers and Bulls for Sale Now. ied | 2806 Ib 
we s.° 
LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 9) mass zoo mple Pucgt re 


on oe 
rst 

















There |, One Best 


Why lose profits breeding 











# a 
Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Letter from L. B. Patterson, Statesville, N. C.: 
‘Received the boar and two sows 
December 30th in good condition. 
Am well pleased. They more than 
met my expectations.’’ 
We have some outstanding young Boars for sale, 
and seventy bred Gilts and Sows. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, 
Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


wren PL ALA 





PPL III DO 





SS ss XY 
RIVAL’S DEFENDER No. 58425 


KIMBALL FARM can furnish anything desired in 
reginteved DUROC-JERSEY HOGS from a single pig 
to a carload. We pay especial attention to furnishing 
touundation herds properly mated, of the best blood 
tines of the breed. Hvae just delivered in one order 
three full carloads all selected and registered for 
foundation stock. If you want ‘he best, write us. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
wani the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I a to please you. 
Write me your wants ome and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 











cite tines: Aitacuct So 
$81.86 PROFIT PER COW PER YEAR U. S. Gov't Inspected 


A fs We have bred O. 1. C. Ley Fy for 53 
over 4 period of 7 YEARS is the average of years undhave never lost lost 











with cholera or any Other Write tadap 
A GRADE GUERNSEY HERD | contagious disease. il PR ties Book, 


IN WISCONSIN 


Sale’’ also True History 
ff WAS THE GUERNSEY BULL THAT DID IT 


the Origin of the O. I. 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
Write for our free booklets abeat GUERNSETS 008 Boighte Temple Bide, Constant, Site. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 0.1..°Cs 3%, CHESTER WHITE Gears. Bred 
BOXSB PETERBORO, N. H. No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and Prices bl 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 























Pigs From Prize Stock 
; Growthy, Prolific, Mellow. 

Sy Special Introductory Offer ow 
first order from each county. 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


















Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, ©. E. FISHER & Cort” TAMINE county. for ome. 
ag ene eee HAMPSHIRE 
ilies. 
Write ve nach aa ee aa Our Berkshises are —REGIST ieee MPSHIRES— 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. ‘ Decatur, BELLMONT STOCK FARM, | 











_....POLAND-CHINAS 
THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER — 


FAUST’S CELEBRATED 


Sioa: 4 ore tae, ime NAMTONIRE nee eee Ants | | BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 











become a market topper in every market. If you would like io Type With Big Quali 
free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG For Sale #5 boar pigs, fired “4 ing Leader, 
address, Lene fine Jumbe and Big Smooth Hadley, and 
t out o 16 largest, smoothest sows in the South. 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, | | If you want a top boar that is big and smooth, 
Hampshire Record Association, |; | you can get him here at a reasonable price. 





| Everything recorded. 


703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. L.C. FAUST, Jefterson City, Tenn. 


KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 
POLAND-CHINAS, 











SEE BIG HALF TON 


The Peer of Big Type Breeding 








J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 








Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


We are offering for quick sale a few nice male 
and temale three-months-old ‘pigs @ $12.50. 


CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 





Plantation walkers. Registered Stallions and as he walks around thinking of how his produce 
Mares. First cost—Breeders’ prices. Safe should sell in the February 21 safe. Correspond 
delivery guaranteed. State exact wants first ence solicited. 
letter. L. M. GABHART & CO., 
; THE GLENWORTH FARMS, cages || Franklin, indiana. 
“Bohemian King 2410’ Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King’ jw 4 














POLAND and gilts bred to Cham- 
cuina PIGS pion, ‘Boars, all Regis- 





ESSEX 


ESSEX, POLAND | 

Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS | 

Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- | 
gecra goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


: J..E. COULTER, Connelly: Springs, N.C. 


back. 





MR. FARMER:—Are You Raising Hogs? 


Why ~ breed and raise the WORLD'S Greatest Pork Hog? 








T. E. BROWN bes A TENN. 








Are the old original Big Boned Spotted kind. } . 

mM Brood Sow Sale Wednesday, Feb. 14th, 1917. } | § 

: Ask for Catalog. Address, | 
5 | 


H. L. FAULKNER, Box S, Jamesport, Mo. 


BRED GILTS, FALL PIGS ang 
BOARS of NATIONAL FAME, 
for growing to 1,000-Ih. weights, 
backed by a positive guarantee 
and sent on approval. Our friends 
made them famous. Also Angus 
Cattle. You win if from 

- P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, tlt. . 
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tek din Mate ten ceetin 
he reads it or not.” 


The Scasaivs Farmer Company 
€ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


- 
OLARENCE POE, 











° . ° ° President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, . .  »  Wiee-President and Editor 
B.L. MOSS, . " ° ° ° ’ : Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, aS, aa Contributing Edito# 


SOHNS. PEARSON, . . . .  . Secretary-Treasurer 
8A MARTIN, . . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogtord, General Representative 

= 
ANY a man has paid a dollar apiece for books 
ne more valuable than our next week’s “Refer- 
ence Special.” One useful feature will be a free 
service blank for our subscribers. Look out for it 
when you get your copy. 








N NORTH Carolina the legislators seem to be 

tremendously concerned about who shall be 
members of the county boards of education, but 
nobody is carrying on a campaign to give us a Six- 
months’ school term. Petitions, letters and reso- 
lutiens on this subject should be rushed to 
Raleigh. Ask for support also for moonlight 
scheel work and traveling libraries and for com- 
pulsery education up to 14. 





mes is one farm implement of the utmost 
importance that was overlooked in last week’s 
big implement number. Some one has said that a 
lead pencil, well used, is the implement most need- 
ed on Southern farms A lead pencil used in set- 
ting down a record of the farm business will pay 
well, but if used in making calculations on the bus- 
iness operations of the farm and in setting down 
plans for future guidance there is scarcely any 
doubt but it is the most profitable implement on 
the farm. 





TATE Warehouse Commissioner McLaurin hav- 

ing resigned, the South Carolina Legislature has 
elected Col. W. G. Smith, of Orangeburg, to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. McLaurin made a mistake by enter- 
ing so actively in politics while holding this posi- 
tion, but his work on the whole was of great bene- 
fit to our Palmetto State farmers, especially in the 
reduction of insurance rates on stored cotton and 
increasing the acceptability of cotton as bank col- 
lateral. We hope Col. Smith will develop the sys- 
tem still further. 





WE ARE glad to see firms owning marble works 

beginning to advertise extensively in farm pa- 
pers. There is many a farmer who has long been 
intending to mark the grave of some loved one 
“Just as soon as he could get a little money ahead,” 
and such a man is hardly likely to find a eter op- 
portunity than is afforded by present prices of 
farm products. We don’t believe in showy monu- 
ments, but it should be our aim to have the last 
resting place of each loved one marked in simple 
and enduring fashion. 





EXT week we issue our annual “Reference Spe- 

cial” which, as usual, will be full to overflowing 
of useful facts for the farmers of the South. Many 
of our readers have told us that a single issue of 
the “Reference Special” has been worth far more 
to them than the price of a year’s subscription; 
others have called it an encyclopedia of practical 
agriculture, which, in fact, we have tried to make 
it. This year’s “Reference Special” we hope to 
make even better than any that have gone béfore 
san issue that will help you 365 days in the vear. 
Look fer yours—and save it for reference. 





HIS is the last call for readers in North and 

Seuth Carolina who wish to get better laws 
from the legislatures wow in session. The 
rush ef the last days will soon begin. To get 
proper attention, letters, resolutions and petitions 
should be sent in at once. We earnestly urge every 
reader to look over the list of twenty-four meas- 
ures mentioned on page 25 last week and get busy 
in behalf of such as he favors. In South Carolina 
especial efforts should be made to get a state high- 
way commission, inheritance taxes, state-wide 
compulsory education, an effective Torrens sys- 
tem, and a law promoting credit unions. In North 
Carolina, crop lien regulation, a six-months’ school 
term, and a law to end the secret medicine fraud 
are big measures. 





HIS is the chance of a lifetime to reform the 
crop lien evil in North Carolina. A bill has 
been introduced to this effect: That in the case of 


merchants or others selling supplies on crop lien 
security alone, they shall in no case charge as 
“time prices” more than the standard cash price 
plus 10 per cent. (This means not an interest rate 
of 10 per cent, but not more than 10 per cent added 
to the cash price in lieu of all interest or other 
charges for risk.) In recognition of the risk in- 
volved persons lending cash on crop lien security 
would also be allowed to add not exceeding 10 per 
cent of the amount advanced in lieu of all other 
commissions or interest charges. In view of the 
fact that on “time prices” heretofore merchants 
have been adding over 20 per cent to the cash 
price, it will be seen that this bill will cut in half 
the heavy burdens of the crop lien system. 





| el forget our “Farm Home Buildings Spe- 
cial” March 10. Last year we had a “Pretty 
Homes Special”. This year our aim is to empha- 
size convenience and economy, giving much at- 
tention to other farm buildings as well as the 
home. Read the notice on page 26 and send us 
letters and photographs. We want articles on 
the subject “My Home: What I Like About It and 
What Changes I Should Now Like to Make.” In 
the same way write us concisely about your barn, 
your crib, your stables, your farm workshop, one, 
two, three or all of them, pointing out the con- 
venient and satisfactory features of each and also 
the changes or improvements your experience 
shows should be made. We want another group 
of letters on “Building Experiences,” telling our 
readers what good features to adopt and what 
mistakes to avoid, including the subjects of plan- 
ning, selection of materials, carpentry and mason 
work, painting, etc. for both homes and farm 
buildings. The arrangement or grouping of farm 
buildings is another subject on which letters will 
be welcomed. We pay cash for all artic#es, pho- 
tographs:- and plans we use. 





Submarine Warfare and Prices of Farm 
Products 





O ONE can tell what will be the outcome of 

Germany’s submarine warfare, but the 

chances are that its effect on cotton prices is 
greater now than it will be later. Tf Germany can- 
not prevent ships getting to England, cotton will 
continue to go there in greater or smaller quanti- 
ties. On the other hand, if Germany can stop 
commerce with England, the war will not last long. 
and peace will boost cotton prices again. The 
same principles apply in the case of tobacco. 
When the war began, cotton prices were forced 
far too low, as everybody now knows, and we be- 
lieve the same sort of excitement is again forcing 
prices too low. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that we 
see no reason why holders of spot cotton should 
rush to sell it. On the other hand, with prices of 
feedstuffs and foodstuffs as high as they are, there 
should certainly be no temptation to one-crop 
farming this year. The best garden ever, the big- 
gest potato patches, and other crops arranged to 
give “food, feed and fertility” should be every wise 
farmer’s motto. 


The Fight ‘Against the Patent Medicine 
Fraud 


F THE Legislature will end crop lien usury and 
patent medicine murder, it will earn the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the people of North Caro- 
lina and especially our farmers. We say “pat- 





ent medicine murder” deliberately, because no 
thoughtful man can doubt that hundreds if not 
thousands of. our people, men, women, and chil- 
dren—die every year who would not have died but 
for putting their trust in nostrums either danger- 
ous or worthless. Says Dr. G. M. Cooper: 

“In September, 1913, I was called seven times 
to see as many little children from three to 
six hours before they died—four from mem- 
branous croup; three from pneumonia. Delay 
in procuring medical aid in each instance was 
on account of trusting to a certain croup and 
cold remedy, etc.” 

There are worthless remedies- on which the 
ignorant depend until it is too late to save life. 
In other cases the people ignorantly swallow dan- 
gerous drugs which the open formula would pro- 
tect them from. Says a friend: “I know a man 
who has made untold thousands from a headache 
remedy—its dangerous quantities of acetanilide, 
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phenacetin, etc., injuring the heart and the blood 
and shortening life.” Yet such manufacturers 
boldly ask for the cloak of secrecy! No wonder 
one Senator says: “I couldn’t look my wife in the 
face if I went home and said to her, ‘We have a 
law compelling manufacturers to tell on the bag 
exactly what is in a sack of fertilizer for my cot- 
ton, but I voted against a bill to make manufac- 
turers tell on the bottle what is in a medicine a 
mother gives her child!” 

Special interests with* millions of dollars are 
fighting this bill, but every man and woman in 
North Carolina ought to ask some legislator to 
vote for it. 





The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Ten 
Things to Do This Week and Next 


AKE the garden rich with manure and pre- 

pare a fine seed bed for the early vegetables. 

2. Look to the housing, feeding and gen- 
eral care of the poultry. Cold tree tops as roost- 
ing places and insufficient feed largely explain 
why many flocks don’t pay. 

3. Go over the farm implements, tightening 
bolts, replacing broken parts, and generally put- 
ting things to rights for the heavy work that is 
ahead. 

4. Get seed oats and make a good planting in 
case a sufficient acreage was was not put in last 
fall. Spring oats, while yielding less than the fall- 
sowed, will save buying high-priced corn. 

5. Look over the seed peas and beans, making 
certain that there is an ample supply for planting. 

6. Better inspect the cotton planting seed, too, 
seeing to it that they are dry and not heating or 
rotting. 

7. A complete cropping plan for all the farm 
should be outlined at once, if this has not already 
been done. 

8. Study every rolling field on the farm, with 
a view to doing all that may be necessary to stop 
losses from washing. 

9. Study the pasture problem, and plan to make 
this year a really good pasture for your livestock. 

10. Don’t forget the stumps—keep after them. 








Don’t Ever Forget the Immense Import- 
ance of Rich Land 


OOD weather conditions are something, good 

seeds are something, and good tillage is 

something; but all of these combined cannot 
overcome the handicap of a poor soil. An ignorant 
Negro and a mule, by keeping the grass out of the 
crop, may make a bale of cotton per acre; but a 
skilful farmer, with good seeds and good tillage 
methods, may, on a poor, gullied hillside, fail to 
make even a stmnall profit. 





Enthusiastic boosters to the contrary notwith- 
standing, Southern soils are, on an average, not 
rich. Most of them, particularly in nitrogen and 
phosphorus, two vitally essential elements, are 
downright poor. Certainly they are poor compared 
with Corn Belt soils. With potash, our soils are 
better supplied than with nitrogen and _ phos- 
phorus, though in much of the Coastal Plain sec- 
tion potash is needed. 

How to get most economically these needed ele- 
ments is a great and pressing problem for the 
Southern farmer—a problem that he should ever 
be studying. If he can’t study this problem, then 
he must remain a poor-land farmer; and a poor- 
land farmer is a failure. 


A Thought for the Week 


Q NOT worry, eat three square meals a day. 

say your prayers, be courteous to your cred- 

itors, keep your digestion good, steer clear 
of biliousness, exercise, go slow and go easy, 
Maybe there are other things that your special 
case requires to make you happy, but, my friend, 
these I reckon will give you a good lift—Abraham 
Lincoln (born February 12, 1809.) 








I think one’s main debt to the universe is to keep young 
and vibrate health and good will to the last.—Richard 
Wightman. 
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Saturday, February 10, 1917] 








EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


j 
| (1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 





By CLARENCE POE 











A Variety of Comment 
farmer doesn’t yet give cnough 


HE average fz : 
attention to grading or classifying his pro- 
ducts / >t success 


And yet successful marketing depends 
upon this very matter. Neither the merchant nor 
the consumer is willing to buy “just potatoes,” or 
just eggs or just butter or just watermelons. 
Prices will always be unprofitably low on any farm 
product offered ungraded and. unclassified. 

a * * 

The trouble is that the average farmer is not 
likely to learn to grade accurately, nor does he 
raise enough of any one product to justify split- 
ting it up into many subdivisions. This is why 
marketimg associations are necessary. In this way 
we can sell in large quantities and grade more 
scrupulously and scientifically. Moreover, a mar- 
keting association may make a reputation for 
quality where an individual cannot. The whole- 
saler can keep up with a marketing association 
where he would make no attempt to inform him- 
self about one hundred individual a in the 
marketing association. 

x x 

A strong argument for medical inspection of 
schools is given by the Hillsboro Observer in this 
paragraph: 


“Did you know that on an average there is 
a consumptive in every school in the county? 
That your children drank from the same dip- 
per and breathed the same air as this person? 
And that neither knew of the danger of it? Do 
you think it is fair to force your child to go to 
school and sit in the presence of a death-deal- 
ing plague and not even warn him?” 


How much can be accomplished in any community 
by medical inspection and proper public health 
work is indicated by the announcement that the 
death rate in New York City has decreased from 
36 persons in each 1,000 fifty years ago to 14 in 
each 1,000 last year. We can save lives when we 
become willing to pay to have it done. 

x ok OF 

The St. Francisville, La., Times Democrat makes 

a fine argument for school libraries, and traveling 
libraries, and truthfully says: “It is hardly mate- 
rial whether a boy or girl ‘finishes’ school or not, 
if the school has made him love to read.” The 
boy or girl who loves to read will educate himself 
or herself. Lincoln’s career proves that. 

* * * 


One of our friends reports that in his community 
the people are meeting and putting the church 
grounds in order, setting out trees and shrubbery 
and preparing hitching grounds on one side. It 
will be a good idea for people everywhere to 
beautify church and school grounds before the 
rush of spring work begins. And with a little 
“enterprise and self-denial, money enough can be 
raised to paint almost any church or scliool-house. 

*x* ok * 

Wherever Legislatures are in session, the people 
ought to try to get some up-to-date road legisla- 
tion. And emphasis ought to be laid on mainte- 
nance. We have thought relatively too much about 
building roads and not enough about keeping them 
up after they are built. Provision for paying 
reputable farmers so much an hour for dragging 
dirt roads after rains should be included in every 
road bill. The Iowa law on this subject may be 
studied to advantage. 

* * Ox 

Out in North Dakota the farmers organized a 
“Non-partisan League” last spring, and captured 
the state government. The new Governor, Lynn 

J. Frazier, declares himself in favor of state- 
owned flour mills, terminal grain elevators and 
packing plants. 
x Ok OR 

The Oklahoma Farmers’ Union is at work for a 
state warehouse law similar to that of Texas, a 
graduated land tax, and a bill to prevent cotton oil 
mills from owning and operating cotton gins. The 
oil mills operating gins are said to work together 
to put down the price of seed. 

x Ok 

The codperative idea has broken out in a new 
place. Gastonia, N. C., is to have a cooperative 
cotton factory. “Of the capital stock, Col. C. B. 
Armstrong and associates have taken half, and 
the other $75,000 has been taken in blocks of $500 
and $1,000 mostly by mill operatives, from super- 
intendents down to office boys, with a sprinkling 
of clerks and other wage-earners.” The oper- 


atives may buy by paying 25 cents a week on each 
share. 





It is'a good idea to “remember the community 
in your will” but it is still better to give some 
money while living if you can and see the good 
results while you are in this world. A wealthy 
friend has just given a farm life school near us 
$1,000, and thereby set a good example for others. 
Many a wealthy farmer could give his local school 
$100 for a library, or for domestic science equip- 
ment, and be happier rather than otherwise for 
the gift. 

k * * 

In “How Farmers Codperate and Double Profits” 
we have given the story of the “Eastern Shore 
Virginia Produce Exchange,” a farmers’ codper- 
ative marketing association that has been notably 
successful. A statement of its 1916 business just 
received is interesting. Its total sales for the 
year amounted to $6,971,786.45, and after paying all 
expenses (including a 10 per cent dividend on cap- 
ital stock) the profits were $113,043.93. Of this 
amount one-half was paid back to shippers as a 
“patronage dividend” and the other half carried 
to surplus. Lhe exchange handled almost 2,000,000 
barrels of Irish potatoes and 1,000,000 barrels of 
sweet potatoes. 

* * * 

“We took your advice and held a community fair 
last fall,” a friend told us the other day, “and 
already it has increased interest in livestock rais- 
ing 100 per cent.” And a community fair is some- 
thing that your neighborhood can hold without 
spending much money and without its being neces- 
sary to interest people over any wide area. 

* * Ok 

The South Carolina Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has started a crusade for establishing moon- 
light schools all over the state. “No Adult Illiter- 
acy in South Carolina in 1920” is the slogan. Every 
state in the South should follow South Carolina’s 
example. It is a good thing, of course, to look 
forward to preventing the disgrace of having the 
1920 census show our Southern states with the ex- 
cessive proportion of illiterates reported in prev- 
ious census years. But there is yet a nobler mo- 
tive. Simply from interest in our fellows we ought 
to seize the opportunity to help the men and wo- 
men who lacked educational advantages in their 
youth, and who, as has been shown, can be so e€as- 
ily taught in the moonlight schools. As an ex- 
change suggests: 


“In Kentucky in two years, moie than 40,000 
illiterates were taught to tead and write 
through the system of night schools. But Ken- 
tucky established an _ illiteracy commission 
headed by Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart and 
furnished her with financial aid in her great 
work. Every other Southern state could well 
afford to follow the example set by her sister 
state.” 

x * * 

Let codperation begin among kinsfolk and close 
friends and then spread out to take in other 
neighbors as people learn how best to apply the 
cooperative principle. This is an idea that cannot 
be too often emphasized, and we wish to mention 
it again in connection with the subject of codp- 
eration in buying farm machinery. Of course, even 
then it is easier to “go it alone,” but at every 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A FARM BOY 
WHO HAD NO CHANCE 


NAG 
Ni ive ti 











IX CELEBRATING Lincoln's birthday next week his 
life and work will be considered from many 

We should like to present him simply as “a farm boy 
who had no chance.” The above 


angles. 


picture shows the 


little log cabin near Hodgenville, Ky., in which he was 
born; his father was shiftless and roving; and hardly 


any boy who reads The Progressive Farmer has such a 
poor chance to get schooling as young Lincoln had. 
But he borrewed books, read by lightwood-knot fires 
at night, educated himself, and acquired a mastery of 
English unsurpassed in our literature. Lincoln's career 
shows that any capable boy for 
that matter) can make a man of himself if he 
ing to read and study. 


dor grown man 


is will- 
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step in life we shall find that “the easiest way” is 


the unworthy or unprofitable way. It is easier for 
the city business man also to “go it alone,” but he 
sees that it pays him to go into partnerships, cor- 
porations, and organizations with others, yielding 
some of his own privileges and learning to “give 
and take” in friendly spirit. Farmers must adopt 
the business man’s ways if they are to make the 
business man’s profits. In the city the business 
man working wholly by himself is the exception; 
the same thing should be true in the country. 
There are some disadvantages, of course, but 
we must encounter some disadvantages in doing 
every task worth doing. And it will take some 
initiative, of course, to get your neighbors to join 
with you in this profitable enterprise, but nothing 
but failure can await the man who will not show 
initiative in the face of such a situation. 


A SUCCESS TALK FOR BOYS 


By CLARENCE POE 




















My Dear Boys :— 
HE other day—January 19—our people here 
in the South celebrated the birthday of 
Robert E. Lee. Next Monday (February 12) 
the people of the North will honor the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln. Ten days later will come Wash- 
ington’s birthday, and on April 13 the anniversary 
of Jefferson’s birth will be remembered by a grate- 


ful nation. 
* bo * 


All these things have set me thinking. It’s a 
mighty fine thing for a great people to pause for 
awhile on these anniversary days each year and 
say to the young men: “Behold the type of man 
the Nation delights to honor. Study the lives and 
characters of these men, if you would find an 
enduring place in the affections of men and 
women. The man who merely piles up his mil- 
lions is quickly forgotten, but for ages to come we 
will build monuments and biographies and ora- 
tions and songs to commemorate the glorious 
lives of these our heroes. Lee carrying on a great 
war without bitterness, majestic alike in victory 
and defeat; Lincoln, the humanitarian, freeing the 
slaves; Washington at Valley Forge laying with 
infinite patience the foundations of the Republic; 
Jefferson dedicating the new Nation to democracy, 
and the equal rights of all men—those men typi- 
fy the qualities that should distinguish our Ameri- 


can youth.” 
* * * 


I repeat that nobody knows how much the pos- 
session of such means to a nation. 
Americans have been 
helped by patterning their lives after Washington, 
Jefferson, 


heroic lives 


Nobody knows how many 


Lee, or Lincoln. It is the same way in 


matters of religion. It is not the abstract virtue 
that inspires us, but the virtue incarnated in some 
memorable life. The God-Nature had to be made 
flesh in Christ before men could apprehend and 
understand it. And then in lesser degree the faith 
of Abraham, the patience of Job, the penitence of 
David, the heroism of Paul and Stephen, have 
been the beacon lights of our religion. 
* * * 


The point I now wish to make is that there is 


need for our farming people to recognize and 
honor our agricultural heroes of the past and 
present. Our literature has been too exclusively 


city-bred, our text-books have been written almost 
and the result is that not 
one farm boy in a hundred knows 
the men who have enriched farming and 
farm life. We read and study, 
many English kings and queens who were really 


wholly by city people; 
anything about 
great 
for example, about 


nobodies, and are left in utter ignorance concern- 
ing the great names in English agriculture. Every 
farm boy ought to know about Jethro Tull with 
his crusade for better methods of cultivation; 
“Turnip Townshend” and his ideas of crop rota- 
Robert Bakewell and the Colling brothers 
whose work in livestock breeding should make 
them immortal, and so on. Just as lawyers honor 
Blackstone, so farmers should honor Liebig, the 
great chemist whose researches revolutionized 
our thinking in matters of soil fertility. Then 
there is a notable line of inventors of agricultural 
We Southerners should not forget that 
27, this issue) 


tion; 


machines. 
(Concluded on page 
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Offering” 
“I know what will change mother’s mind” 


—nothing hassolved house- 
hold problems like Calumet 
Baking Powder. It has brought 
happiness into millions of 
homes—made expert cooks of 
millions of housewives who 
never had much bake day “luck.” 
Its unequalled leavening and rais- 
ing powers mean big, tempting 
bakings. The never-varying quali- 
ty eth, 4 wonderful ingredients means 
e good results every bake day. 
Calumet saves you money because 
it’smoderate in price,goes farthest, 
eliminates failures and. waste. 


It’s uae the can—pure in the baking 
—and the favorite in millions of homes. 


Rantved Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Free—See Slip 
in Pound Can. 





OR 
CHOICE OF OTHER 
USEFUL PREMIUNS WITH YOUR 


1917 IMPERIAL RANGE 


A special offer with every Imperial Range 
-anelegant Pure Aluminum Cook- 
ing and Roasting Combination. 
Seamless and Sanitary—4 pieces. Makes 
12 useful kitchen utensils, = ons trated. 

30 DAYS FREE HO E TEST 

PAY US NO MONEY IN ADVANCE rid 

We take all the risk. Choose an 
range you want from over a hun 
styles. Try it, test it for 80 days before 
you l@ to keepit. Send it back if 
not satisfied. 

FACTORY PRICES—WE PAY FREIGHT 
TO YOUR HOME TOWN 
Choose Your Own Terms, if” we 
decide to eee your Imperial—Cash or 

n 


—. By o- a direct with our factory 
=e fy AoTunee S PRICE 
rR » You easiy 


SAVE ‘$10 10 $20 Century methods. 


fonied, PET NLAG RANGES ars made of hick: 
& are mace 0: - 
materials. 6 DAYS: GUARANTEE. 
Wilhnots yar ary OF 3 ack ie a4 the goarverous 
en moderni 
BIONE OVEN DOTTOM--which holds beat like 
‘irciess Cooker. Greatfuel savers and new 
ind of; ELREECTODOR HOOD. Testallthese 
Without risk in your f -home be fore buying any 
fanee. 





Write at once f 


BIS FREE CATALOG 
with 






i ect a 
range. Writetoday. A 
Getter or postal w Tdo. 


THE IMPERIAL 
| STEEL RANGE 
COMPANY 
613 DetroitSt. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 









When writing to advertisers, 
writing you as an advertiser in T. 
five Farmer, which guarantees the 


ef all advertising It carri«s,’ 


“loam 
Progres- 
reNability 
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Our Farm Women 
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THE OLD RAG CARPET 


ELL, yes—it’s a plain rag carpet, 
kind called ‘‘hit-or-miss”’ 

Aunt Nancy Cubberly wove it, "she and her 
girl Meliss. 

It's wore and faded and frazzled; 
it’s had its day, 





the 


reckon 


Bu. makes me feel like cryin’ to see it 
bundled away. 
Aly, but -we thought ’twas pretty, the 


mornin’ we tacked it down— 

The colors clean and cheerful, the chain 
@ yallowish-brown; 

That was the very first carpet we'd had 
to kiver the floor 

Since Jim and I’d been married, a couple 
0’ years or more, 


‘fwas ’most Hke one o’ the fambly; 
saved the rags from the start, 

And not a scrap of the fillin’ I didn’t 
know by heart; 

Cotton and woo! and linen, there wasn't a 
single thread 

I couldn’t told how it come there—purple 
or blue or red. 


Ta 


And talk about things a-lastin' and 
holdin’ out to the end! 

I tell you that old rag carpet has been a 
faithful friend. 

Aunt Nancy said when she fetched it: 
“Cynthy, I’ve wove it fair, 

And the stuff is good that’s in it; 
stand a heap 0’ wear.”’ 


iv 


‘Twas common enough, 
plain and every day, 

And mebby I’m sort o’ foolish, talkin’ 

this-a-way; 

still there’s a streak of somethin’ 

wove in with the carpet-chain 

That’s sweet as the smell of roses a-drip- 
pin’ with summer rain, 


I reckon—jest 
on 


But 


There’s homey kind of memories: my old 
wide rockin’ chair— 

How .many a time of evenin’s, 
rockin’ there, 

I'd think how well the carpet looked, so 
cheerful-like and neat, 

And how it stood the stiddy strain of lit- 


as I'd be 


tle rompin’ feet, 

But Time kep’ trackin’ right along; the 
years went joggin’ fast; 

The warp and fillin’ frazzled thin, and 


faded out at last. 

And now the children wonder why I ain't 
as glad as they 

To see a thing so out o’ date tuck up and 
hauled away. 


They've bought me a brand-new Brussels; 
it’s mighty good and fine; 


Of course it’s more befittin’ than that 
*“hit-or-miss’’ of mine, 

But still there’s a streak of somethin’ 
wove in with the 01d brown chain 

That's sweet as the smell of roses a- 


drippin’ with summer rain. 


—Harriet Whitney Durbin. 











SUGGESTIONS FOR A ST. VAL- 
ENTINE’S PARTY 


Half a Dozen Ideas That Will Aid 
You in Making the Party a Suc- 
cess 

ST. Valentine’s party is one of 
the prettiest and most easily ar- 
ranged of all parties; it may be 


simple and inexpensive, or elabor- 
ate and costly according to the 


money one wishes to spend on it. 


The hearts and Cupid ideas may be 
carried out every effectively in the 
invitations, decorations, menu, favors 
and games. 

In inviting your friends, write the 
invitations on large red or white 
cardboard hearts, using red ink for 
the white cards and white ink for 
the red ones, and decorate the out- 
side of the envelope with a= small 
heart of paper pasted on. 

In decorating the home use red 
hearts of all sizes, small ones, large 


ones, strung 
up. Hearts 


crepe paper 


on red cord and looped 
may be cut from red 
and used mats or 
centerpieces, and valentines and “old 
love letters” may be laid about in 
conspicuous places. 

lf the refreshments 
the table, scatter hearts of 
different sizes (cut from red card- 
board or crepe paper) about on the 
cloth and place red crepe paper mats 


as 


be served 


under the bon bon dishes, ete. If red 
carnations are to be had, use a vase 
of them for the centerpiece; if these 


cannot be obtained, a red geranium, 
or other red flower, and, lacking 
these, red apples in a red-covered 
basket. From the center have four 
streamers of crepe paper, with the 
edges frilled a little. Let these reach 
to the outer edges 6f the table and 
end on.a bow of the paper. Place- 
cards of tiny valentines may in- 


where each guest is to be 
or a verse descriptive of the 
or “hobby” of each guest, 
written in the form of a comic va- 
lentine, will serve the same purpose 
and cause much merriment. 


dicate 
seated, 
failing 


Suggestions for Refreshments 


HE refreshments may consist of 

simple heart-shaped sandwiches 
(of ham or pimento) and tea. The 
sandwiches may be cut with a cut- 
ter, if you have one, and, not, cut 
with the scissors. “Red lemonade” 
(made by adding the juice of canned 
blackberries or maraschino cherries 
to the plain lemonade), heart-shaped 
cakes, decorated with a candied 


or 
preserved cherry, and ice cream, 
with a red heart made in the cen- 


ter, make very attractive simple re- 
freshments. If you wish a_ salad 
course, tomato aspic, cut in the 


shape of hearts, heart-shaped beaten 
biscuit, heart-shaped pimento sand- 
wiches, with cold sliced ham or 
chicken salad in red apple cups 
(made by carefully scraping out the 
inside of the apples and moistened 
with lemon-juice) or, if preferred, 
served on lettuce leaves and decorat- 
ed with tiny hearts cut of red apple 
peel or pimento, make delicious re- 
freshments. Strawberry ice, grape 
juice or lemhonade may be _ served 
with this course. 


Games for the Party 
NE need never lack for games 
for a Valentine party. The fol- 
lowing suggested ones are but a few 


of the many the hostess has at her 
disposal for the entertainment of her 


guests. 

1. Have the guests draw valen- 
tines. Write the names of the guests 
and have each draw a name. Us- 


ing the person whose name is drawn, 
as a model, a likeness is made, the 
papers voted upon and the best (or 
worst) drawing receives a prize. If 
preferred, verses may be written in- 
stead. The prize for the winner in 
the contest may be a valentine, a 
comic one if the pictures are drawn 
and a pretty lacy one if the verses 
are written. 

2. Post card valentines are cut in- 
to many sections, several of them 
mixed up at each table 
who first succeeds in putting one to- 
vether correctly receives a prize— 
a silver, heart-shaped key ring (for 
finding the “key” to the puzzle), or 
a heart-shaped pen wiper (to keep 


from being so “rusty”). 

3. A guessing contest consisting 
of answers which contain the word 
“heart” may come next. <A hostess 


may be able to think of a good many 
on the order of the following: 

QO. How did the girl whose lover 
went to war feel? 

A. Heart-broken. 

Q. What flower did friends bring 
to help her? 

A. Heart’s-ease. 

Q. Every time she thought of him 


what did she have? 


A. Heart-ache. 

Q. Where did she always long for 
him to be? 

A. By the hearth with her. 


Q. What did she call her brother 
who made fun of her? 

A. Heartless. 

There are a number of words that 
contain “heart” which could be work- 
ed in very cleverly. 

The prize in this contest may be 
a heart-shaped box of candy. 


4. Cupid may get in his work in 
the next game, that of a bow and 
arrow shooting match. A small bow 


may be made, 
A large 


or bought, and gilded. 
heart is drawn on a cloth 
and hung up on the wall or door. 
Each guest is blindfolded and the 
person who comes nearest the cen- 


ter is presented with the bow and ar- | 


row as 2 keepsake. 


and the guest | 
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IRON) 


Makes froning a Pleasure / 


Pronounced the 





regulated instantly Cloth 
ironed better, easier, in h 
the time. > a a guaran 


AGENTS 50 rose wernt 


sellg 


No rience essary — 
itself. Pabealitaten) ree priced, 


fastest selling iron made. Every homea prospect torms 
Exclusive territory. Sample free to workers. Write today. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 812 Wayne St., Big Prai rie, o. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Smal) Frcits, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, ete 
GENUINE HALE BUDDEP from Bearing J. H. HALE —_— 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES. Write for freo catalog. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 11. Cleveland, Tenn. 


GETA FEATHER. BED 


140-lb. bed, 16-Ib. pair 
pillows, 1 pair full size 
Pienkets, 1 fall size 
counterpane retail value 
20. Reduced to $9.92. 

25-Ib. bed $5.50; 30-lb. 
bed 86.25 ; 36-Ib. bed $7.25; 
40-lb. bed 88. 6-lb. pillows 
$1 pair, New feathers, 
best ticking. Mail money 
order now er write for catalog. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. £00, Charlotte, H.C. 
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Our Pattern 

















Department 








6144—Children’s Rompers.—Cut in sizes ‘8, 





1; 2 and 8 years. The garment stips over the 


head, buttons at the shoulders and lower edge. 


y $147—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. The dress has a yoke at the front 
and back and a one piece plalted skirt. 


8153—GirlY Russian Dress,—Cut in sizes. &, 


16, 12. and 14 years. Thé blouse slips on over 


the head and the skirt is separate and is cut in two gores. 


8180—Children’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. The dress closes at the front, 
has a one-piece gathered skirt and a pretty collar. 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents, 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 





5. The guests are next requested 
to spend their time helping Cupid 
mend the many broken hearts he has 
made., Large cambric hearts are cut 
out and then slashed in several 
places to represent their damaged 
condition. The contestants are given 
needles and thread and a prize of a 
heart-shaped pin cushion or dainty 
work-basket given to the girl, and 
a flat, heart-shaped pocket pin cush- 
ion to the man, who most success- 
fully performs his or her task. 

6. If you still wish more games 
you might use the word “Valentine” 


.to see who can get the most short 
‘words out of it, or to write an ac- 


rostic, thus, the first line of the verse 
starting with a “V”, the second with 
an “A”, the third with an “L”, and 
60 on through the word. 


Should We Care for Vegetables 
Out of Season 


NCE in a while you hear the re- 

mark, “I like everything in sea- 
son.” If you really meant what you 
said there would be no canned goods, 
no. dried fruit, no preserves; you 
would feast upon vegetables and 
fruit in summer and ruin your kid- 
neys on a feast of meat in winter. A 
well balanced diet the year through- 
out is a good thing, but the stomach 
appreciates a little surprise once in a 
while, and a salad of crisp lettuce will 
io more to stimulate a flagging ap- 
petite in January than the very best 
dish you can get of something you 
have been eating for weeks. I do not 
mean that you should buy it; but I do 
mean that you should grow it; more- 
over, if you wish to sell it, it stimu- 
fates the pocket-book. 


The Cash Value of the Garden 


Te kitchen garden, with collards, 
cabbage and a few of the ordinary 
table foods, is taken as a matter of 
course. It can, however, be turned to 
great profit. There are people who 
will read this and say, “I have tried 
that and I could not sell what I 
raised for any kind of a decent 
price,” all of which is true. 
The person who makes money with 
garden crops does it by getting her 
egetables to the market at a time 
in which it is not flooded. Onions 
ire now selling at 15 cents a quart, 
and many will. probably plant them 
next season and they will drop to 
iS cents a peck. The thing to do, 
therefore, is to plan to be a little 
ahead of the season or a little behind 
it or in a lean year. To accomplish 
this a particularly favored location 
or a cold frame is necessary. The 
latter is well worth the time and 
money spent on it; it is expensive at 
pis I know, costing sometimes as 
nuch as two or three dollars a sash, 
h ut it is good for from twenty to 
fifty years, if kept well painted. It 
is probable that the sashes would 
pay for themselves in a year or two, 
if there were as many as a dozen. 
The lettuce grown under twelve 
sashes netted $32 in a neighbor’s gar- 








den last season.. Manure is easily 
obtained; the ground is not a con- 
sideration. Lettuce put into the mar- 
ket usually brings the gardener $1 a 
dozen at Christmas time and $1.25 in 
March. Few are so far from towns 
that some market cannot be reached, 
and lettuce will stay fresh for three 
days with ordinary care. 

A few crisp radishes, a sprig or 
two or parsley, little sultanas and 
other flowering plants, make pro- 
fitable crops that any woman can 
handle. 





The Woman’s Budget 


D° YOU want to play the best 
game in the world? It’s the game 
of intelligent home-making. One 
can be a good housekeeper and 
drift with the tide, but she can also 
be like the manufacturer, who cal- 
culates every item of income and 
outgo until he knows exactly where 
he stands. 

Suppose you keep books ror just 
one month, and then if you enjoy the 
game do it for a whole year. You 
can start any time—it is not neces- 
sary that it be from January to Jan- 
uary any more than it be from 
March to March. Calculate the cost 
of running -the’ house, computing 
your. services at the price for which 
yeu could get one or more women 
to do your work as well as you do 
it; keep account of what you spend 
and what you buy, the vegetables 
and the eggs, the chicken and the 
pork being included at a reasonable 
market price. If you buy a new chair 
or carpet, do not put it with running 
expenses but in a separate list call- 
ed “maintenance”’—that is, a perman- 
ent investment. When at the end of 
the year you average the meals you 
will be surprised. 

At the end of the time you will 
contrast your winter expenses with 
your summer ones, will consider how 
you can average them by canning 
more of your vegetables for winter 
and preserving more of your winter 
meat for summer. It’s a real game, 
and becomes an absorbing study. I 
wish a thousand Progressive Farmer 
readers would keep accounts and 
send them in to me. I promise all 
letters will be confidential. 

Oné careful housekeeper could not 
believe that she had used 11 1-6 cents 
worth of butter a day in 1916, but 
she will be more careful next year. 
Five cents worth of bacon a day, the 
same of bread and eggs seemed more 
reasonable. She thought her meat 
would average more than 4 1-9 cents 
a meal, but it did not. This did not 
include fish, but did include purchas- 
ed chicken feed. 

A book, five minutes for entering 
items every night, half an hour every 
month, some stick-to-it-iveness un- 
til it becomes a habit, are all that is 
necessary. 





“Will you have some more cake, Mr. Bar- 
ker?” politely asked a woman at the church 
supper, 

“Yes’m,” replied the “Biddy,’ 


“T .oan't 
sWaller, but I can still chew.’ 








Practical Economy 
in Home Baking 


Royal Baking Powder and Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder are made from 
Cream of Tartar, which is derived from 
grapes. They leave no bitter taste and 
Produce food which excels in flavor, tex- 
ture and keeping quality. 


It is not economy in the end to use 


other baking powders because they cost 
less. 


Cheap powders differ greatly in leaven- 
ing power. 


If an inferior baking powder is used 
for a fine cake and the cake turns out a 
failure there is a waste of other materials 
worth much more than a whole can of the 
cheap baking powder. 


There are no failures with Royal Bak- 
ing Powder or Dr. Price’s; hence they are 
economical in practical use. 


























The Secret of a 










It takes more than 
expert cooking knowl ) 
edge to have a suc- y —— 
cessful meal. You ORL 
must have a depend- 
able range that will 
crown your efforts with pere 


fect baking and roasting. 
That's the Princess. 








100,000 Southern Memsiiieas 
_ ay the secret of their success is the 


ALLEN SSRRINCESS 
RANGE 


ALEAS and no wonder, for besides its unfailing cooking 
tj ESQ qualities, it has so many time or saving 
s ; a" conveniences, me paar ¢ 10-gallon reservoir; im- 
a," , proved warming closet and tea shelves, especially de- 
cy es ae signed < saving fire-box, all make it ween? of ite 
: 1 name—Princess. ur valuable range pack cher howe these 

hb end other features in detail. It's rite 


ALLEN MFG.CO..,805 Tenth ‘St. Nashville. Tenn. 
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moun : ; 
HEY’RE cut full in leg and waist and seat. Never Ne. 
any binding or chafing to hinder your work. 
They’re strong and wear-proof. Just heft the weight a 
the cloth; yank at the buttons; try to rip the seams— you 
will see why Blue Buckles outlast other kinds. 


storek sells them—but should insist per 
haved poo yobs for Blue Buckle Trade Mark. $1.50 garment 


JOBBERS’ OVERALL CO., Lynchburg, Va. 
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133 AOb Dee » Ol Ob 56H 2k O's 25° 7-0 RR 


UNION MADFS 


Strong al Over 





















































he sensation 
of the incue 
bator business! 
Al20-egg hatche:== 
built of best Callie 
fornia redwood=— 
angle steel legs, 
Possesses newest fea- 
tures—the new patents 
that have helped achieve 
the greatest hatching records: {improved 
heat radiator—centralized heating 
—— directly underneath— automatic 
ame-reducin? regulator—greatest oil- 
saving device (0c worth of oil makes |\ 
a hatch)—best type of thermostat—in })\\ 
fact, all the modern devices that assure {\\ 
bigger hatc hes,better chicks,less work, }\\\ 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 














SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna has fully recovecsd from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accilent, 
ana during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs, Carew. Several years hefore 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnip- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hopeless as to the future. Know- 
ing something of Pollyanna’'s reputation for 
“being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her in charge 





least expense, \ 
OC. K. \ 
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and everyone giving 
greatest satistac- 
tion. Incubator and 
Brooder both for$15, 
Write for Free Circular 
Learn how this offer 
is possiblemwhy 
such big valueis now 
being given for $10! 
Write Tonight 
o. 0. K. Hatcher Co, 


Des Moines, lowa 
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$@ 55 Buys 
140-Eg¢g Size 


World’s Champion 


Belle 2 Eat 


The Prize Winning World’s eles Model 
Hot - water— 
Double-walled~ 
Copper Tank — 
a Thermometer 
Holder — Deep 
Nursery — Self- 
regulating, same 
as used by Uncle 

im and Ameri- 
ca’s mMOst suc- 


















85 beth, alled, Hot-water _" chick 
—Both cost only $12.50 


Freight Prepai East of Rockies 


Allowed that far 
to points | beyond 
y 

$1000 Cash Prizes 

Conditions easy to get biggest prize. 

Start early —order now —anyway 

write today for my Big Free Book, 

“Hatching Facts”. It gives short cuts 

to poultry success. Jim Rohan, Pres. 








BUIST’S GIANT ZINNIA 


Its mammoth flowers 4 to Ginches in diameter, of 
great brilliance and wide range of color, bloom- 
ing continuously from July until frost, lend a 
glory to the garden not equalled even by the 


scanted Pkt. 10c. %%{ oz. 30c. 
Buist’s flower seeds are backed by an eighty- 
nine year quality reputation—they will not fail 
Send for copy of 1917 Garden Guide—it will 
ae of much help to you. 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY, Dept. K PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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on the condition that she can stay only so 
long as she doesn't preach. Without doing 
| what Mrs. Carew calis preaching, Poliyanna 
| persuades her to open the unused rooms of 
| her elegant home, raise the shades, dress 
herself in beautiful clothes and jewels and 
| Bais the famtly pew at church services. 


Pollyanna visits the Boston Public Garden 
alone and there talks with a man who calls 


|} himself ‘an old duffer,”” and a lovely dis- 
|} couraged girl. Pollyanna loses her way, and 
is taken home by Jerry, a little newsboy. 
Pollyanna gocs often to the park to gan ab 
squirrels and birds and there i ets 








Jerry and his little friend ‘Jamie. 





CHAPTER VIII—(Continued) 


EAR me, so they are,” sighed 
Pollyanna, glancing impatient- 
ly at the fluttering and chatter= 

ing creatures all about them. Reck- 

lessly she turned her bag upside down 
and scattered her supplies to the four 
winds. 

“There, now. that’s done, and we 

can talk again,” she rejoiced. “And 

there’s such a lot I want to know. 

First, please, what is your name? 

only know it isn’t ‘Sir James.’” 

The boy smiled. 

“No, it isn’t; but that’s what Jerry 
’most always calls me. Mumsey and 
the rest call me ‘Jamie.’” 

“¢ Jamie!’ Pollyanna caught her 
breath and held it suspended. A wild 
hope had come to her eyes. It was 
followed almost instantly, however, by 
fearful doubt. 

‘Does ‘mumsey 

Ourel” 

Pollyanna relaxed visibly. Her face 
fell. If this Jamie had a mother, he 
could not, of course, be Mrs. Carew’ s 
Jamie, whose mother had died long 
ago. Still, even as he was not, he 
was wonderfully interesting. 

“But where do you live?” she 
catechized eagerly. “Is there any- 
body else in your family but your 
mother and—and Jerry? Do you 
alw ays come here every day? Where 
is your Jolly Book? Mayn’t I see it? 
Don’t the doctors say you can ever 
walk again? And where was it you 
said you got it?—this wheel chair, I 
mean.’ 

The boy chuckled. 

“Say, how many of them questions 
do you expect me to answer all at 
once? I'll begin at the last one, any- 
how, and work backwards, maybe, if 
I don’t forget what they be. I got 
this chair a year ago. Jerry knew 
one of them fellers what writes for 
papers, you know, and he put it in 
about me—how I couldn’t ever walk, 
and all that, and—and the Jolly B ook 
you see. The first thing I knew, a 
whole lot of men and women come 
one day toting this chair, and said 
’twas for me. That they’d read all 
about me, and they wanted me to 
have it to remember them by.’ 


’ 


mean—mother ?” 





“My! how glad you must have 
been!” 
| “I was. It took a whole page of my 


| Jolly Book to tell about that chair.” 

“But can’t you ever walk again?” 
Pollyanna’s eyes were blurred with 
tears. 

“It don’t look like it. 
couldn’t.” 

“Oh, but that’s what they said about 
me, and then they sent me to Dr. 
Ames, and I stayed ’most a year; and 
he made me walk. Maybe he could 
you!” 

The boy shook his head. 

“He couldn’t—you see; I couldn’t go 
to him, anyway. ‘’Twould cost too 
much. We'll just have to call it that 


They said I 





table Extermi 


“ROUGH ON RATS” =: pennernaontere 





Dray & Coun: Stores. Economy $' 
Small ic. Uoed the ‘World Over. Used Ty 7.0. aA Gov't. 
Rough on Rets Never Fails. Refuse ALL £ tutes. 


I can’t ev er—walk again. But never 
mind.” The boy threw back his head 
impatiently. “?’'m trying not to think 
of that. You know what it is when— 


when your think gets going.” 





When writing to advertisers, say: 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
ef all advertising it carries.’ 


“Tl am 


“Yes, yes, of course—and here I am 
talking about it!’ cried Pollyanna, 
penitently. “I said you knew how to 
play the game better than I did, now. 














But go on. You haven’t told me half, 
yet. Where do you live? And is Jer- 
ry all the brothers and sisters you’ve 
got?’ 

A swift change came to the boy’s 
face. His eyes glowed. 

“Yes—and he ain’t mine, really. He 
ain’t any relation, nor mumsey ain’t 
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neither. And only think how good 
they’ve been to me!” \ 

“What's that?” questioned Pollyan- | 
na, instantly on the alert. “Isn’t that 
—that ‘mumsey’ your mother at all?” 

“No; and that’s what makes—” 

“And haven’t you got any mother?” 
interrupted Pollyanna, in growing ex- 
citement. - 

“No; I never remember any mother, 
and father died six years ago.’ 

“How old were you?” 

“T don’t know. I was little. Mum- 
sey says she guesses maybe I was 
about six. That’s when they took me, 
you see.” 

“And your name is Jamie?” 
anna was holding her breath. 

“Why, yes, I told you that.” 

“And what’s the other name?” 
Longingly, but fearfully, Pollyanna 
asked this question. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know !” 

“T don’t remember. 
I suppose. 


Polly- 


I was too little, 
Even the Murphys don’t 


know. They never knew me as any- | 


thing but Jamie.” 


A great disappointment came to 
Pollyanna’s face, but almost immed- 
iately a flash of thought drove the 
shadow away. 


“Well, anyhow, if you don’t know 
what your name is, you can’t know it 
isn’t ‘Kent’!” she exclaimed. 

“Kent’?” puzzled the boy. 

“Yes,” began Pollyanna, all excite- 
ment. “You see, there was a little 
boy named Jaimie Kent that—” She 
stopped abruptly and bit her lip. It 
had occurred to Poilyanna that it 
would be kinder not to let this boy 
know yet of her hope that he might 
be the lost Jamie. It would be better 
that she make sure of it before rais- 
ing any expectations, 


than joy. She had not forgotten how 
disappointed Jimmy Bean had been 


when she had been obliged to tell him | 


that the Ladies’ Aid did not want him, 
and again when at first Mr. Pendleton 
had not wanted him, either. She was 
determined that she would not make 
the same mistake a third time; so 
very promptly now she assumed an 
air of elaborate indifference on this 
most dangerous subject, as she said: 

“But never mind about Jamie Kent. 
Tell me about yourself. I’m so inter- 
ested!” 


“There isn’t anything to tell. I don’t 
know anything nice,” “doo the 
boy. “They said father was—was 


queer, and never talked. They didn’t 
even know his name. Everybody call- 
ed him ‘The Professor.’ Mumsey says 
he and I lived in a little back room on 
the top floor of the house in Lowell 
where they used to live. They were 
poor then, but they wasn’t near so 
poor as they are now. Jerry’s father 
was alive them days, and had a job.” 


“Yes, yes, go on,” prompted Polly- 


anna. 

“Well, mumsey says my father was 
sick a lot, and he got queerer and 
queerer, so that they had me down- 
stairs with them a good deal. I could 
walk then, a little, but my legs wasn’t 
right. I played with Jerry, and the 
little girl that died. Well, when fath- 
er died there wasn’t anybody to take 
me, and some men were goin’ to put 
me in an orphan asylum; but mumsey 

says I took on so, and Jerry took on 
so, that they said they’d keep me. And 
they did. The little girl had just died, 
and they said I might take her place. 
And they’ve had me ever since. And 
I fell and got worse, and they’re awful 


poor now, too, besides Jerry’s father | 
But they’ve kept me. Now ain’t | 


dyin’. j 
that what you call bein’ pretty good 


to a feller?” 


(Continued on page 26, this issue) 


otherwise she } 
might be bringing him sorrow rather | 
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DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 
A. J. Fase rt ca. BOSTON. 














TEST MOTORBIKE MODEL’ 


CHOICE OF 44 STYLES fisctimecs ine 


of “Ranger” Bicycles, shown in full color in our big 





new Seah ote ky A rey ge Oe ~ others, aiso, 
shown a —_ ~~, SF nt 75, $215.75, 
$2 77S n Saies pian, 


on one Rider 
SEND ar MONEY: nate were today for our big 
ott catalog of Bicycles,Tires 
and Sundriesat prices so low they wili astonish Also 
particulars of our grea. new offer to deliver you ex- 
ress prepaid a Ranger Bicycle = one month’s free 
trial without a cent expense to y 
you can make money ‘aking orders for bicy- 
cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
handsomecatalog. Itcontains “co m bination offers” for 
re- fitting your old bicyclelike newatvery low cost, Also 
much useful ORY PRICES a rect — forit {t's free. 
rec’! you. No one else 
LOW FACTORY PRICES i am Galen oak 
terms, You cannot ve to os & bicycle, tires or gun- 


dries before learning what we can offer @ NOW. 
MEAD CYCLE GO., Dept. P-79, CHICAGO, ILL 








Bohon’s Prices 


Still Lowest 
Get t My —— BOOK 





Today For My Big Book. The biggest, m: 
elaborate buggy and harness book everissued. More Se Se 
prices cut to the bone, strongest guarantee ever offered, 
on GO days’ trial. My $30,000 bond backs my guarantee pee 
protects you. ¥f you also want my Money-Saving Mer. 
chandise and Farm Equipment Catalog, ask for it, I'l 
send them both. ITE WOWS D, T. BOHON, President, 


The D. T. Bohon Co., 20Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 





for Mrs. Maud Rice, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Many more making big incomes. 
Read about them in our Poultry" Know-How” 


BOOK FREE WRITE TODAY — te!l us 


our poultry troubles. Le 
ushelp you. Old Trusty 7 x d ie 
makes big hatches even 
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IMPROVED PARCEL POST 

EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers 

New Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 

Catalogue Free on Request 

H. K. BRUNMSER 

40 Harrison St., New York 





























Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Story-Telling, Reading and Con- 
versation 


—- long centuries ago our fore- 
“fathers developed the art of stery- 
telling. It was a wonderful art, some 
~ our finest epics, such as the Iliad, 
being passed from parent to child, 
until writing was invented, and 
Homer and others immortalized the 
tales by committing them to the writ- 
ten word. 

for hundreds of years writing was 
known to scholars only. Then, with 
the invention of printing, or rather, 
the extension of it from China into 
Europe and America, we, the people 
of the people, who are neither kings 
nor monks nor great scholars, began 
to take an interest in reading. Today 
we all read or are read to, and our 
range of interest is as wide as the 
world. 

It is as wide as the world—that is, 
speaking generally—because he who 
does not read world news is narrow; 
the young should hear of potash, 
Alexander Bell and Walter Scott, 
how shoes are made, where pepper 
comes from, because the seed of in- 
terest must be planted before it can 
assume sturdy growth; so also should 
adults know children’s poetry, for it 
keeps them intouch with simple pleas- 
ures. Speaking particularly, howev- 
er, reading is or ought to be, of a 
very specialized character, that is, the 
farmer should study all that has to 
do with farming, in all its phases, 
and the housewife all that which con- 
cerns the food, clothes, health and 
thrift of the home. 


3ut the art of story-telling—what | 


about it? Is it a lost art, kept alive 
only in bed-time fairy tales for little 
children? It is an art worth cultivat- 
ing in ourselves and our children. It 
takes a clear brain to concentrate 
and tell a story well. If you do not 
believe it, repeat to your family what 
you have just read. One myst know 
a tact very well to tell it. The habit 
of entertaining one’s family with in- 
teresting things one has read is a 
most excellent corrective of lazy 
reading. Try it. 

Conversation is of five classes, and 
in large measure is an index of our 
degree of cultivation. 

The first and lowest form of con- 
versation is that which has to do with 
personal acquaintances; it is gossip. 

Next higher is the discussion of 
ourselves, our ailments, our opera- 
tions, our children, our washwoman. 

Third on the list are matters of 
local interest, not personal gossip, 
but the making of high-priced butter, 
whether or not we shall get a tele- 
~phone system and what the school 
needs. 

Still higher in the scale comes a 
discussion of world events of a tem- 
porary character, the war, Wilson’s 
possibilities, national baseball news 
or the price of cotton. 

Fifth, and highest in the scale, is to 
talk of just things—airships, the 
value of fruit in the diet, Japan’s re- 
sources, the new  one-horse-power 
plow, the number of corn worms one 
cat-bird eats in a day, Metchnikoff’s 
theory of buttermilk and long life, 
systems of waterworks, the compara- 
tive merit of anything, from musk- 
rats to history. 

It is well to bring ourselves up 
with a little jerk once in a while and 
ask ourselves questions as to our own 
story-telling activities, our general 
and particular reading and our con- 
versation. It is a mental houseclean- 
ing. 





Helping Pay Off the Mortgage 

UPPOSE you were determined to 

pay off the mortgage and every 
cent unspent meant one cent more 
for the mortgage, what things would 
you spend money for, which ones 
could you eliminate, and for which 
have substitutes? You would buy 
Clear glass fruit jars, with glass in- 
Stead of.screw tops (these are a per- 
Manent investment and fast a life- 


time). They would be half-pint, pint 
and quart sizes, because it is better to 
open two small jars now than to 
waste half a jar in future years when 
the family grows smaller. Two dozen 
pint jars cost more than one dozen 
quarts, but this is a permanent in- 
vestment and must be regarded in 
the light of how well it will pay in 
the end. 

Sugar for canned fruit is an invest- 
ment, because sugar is a good form 
of heat and energy producer and the 
fruit and vegetable bone builders and 
digestion promoters. When fruit is 
sweetened it will be eaten in larger 
quantities. 

As to the things that almost any 
generous living country woman can 
substitute, in large measure, will be 
such articles as honey for sugar and 
whipped cream and butter for salad 
oil. She can make her own molasses 
or syrup, her vinegar, fruit juices, 
peanut butter and cured meat. 
is a thing of which the country wo- 
man uses altogether too much. Food 
is more easily digested when baked, 
boiled or steamed. The housekeeper 


‘can turn the lard into a money-mak- 


er rather than an extravagance, by 
selling and saving every bit of fat— 
chicken, mutton, beef or bacon—put- 
ting it in one dish and occasionally 
boiling it up with a few raw Irish 
potatoes, which absorb smoke and 
taste. One should never throw out a 
bit of fat—if it is really rancid or 
burned it can be made into soap with 
which to do the rough work. 

Then the things which one can get 
for practically nothing are the fish 
of the streams, the nuts of the woods, 
the berries of the roadside. Do I 
hear someone say this is too hard 
work? I believe I do. Yes, it is 
hard work, but we are talking about 
the woman who wants to help pay 


off the mortgage, not the woman 


whose husband is already prosper- 
ous and wants money for more land, 
when he already has more than he 
can develop. This woman, as well 
as her husband, has earned a cer- 
tain amount of leisure. 

[ have never yet heard of the wo- 
man who has saved money in this 
way who has not continued the cus- 
tom after the mortgage was paid, 
until she got running water in the 
house and other comforts. Even 
then she continued it because of its 
healthfulness as well as economy. 

It would be foolish to dispose of 
those foods which the family need, 
but who will mind selling the fresh 
eggs when they are 35 cents and us- 
ing in the cake those put in a preser- 
vative when eggs were ten cents, or 
even substituting a tablespoon of 
cornstarch for two of the evgs? 


OULTRY owners who wish to ob- 

tain a satisfactory production of 
eggs during the fall and early winter 
should arrange to hatch pullets in 
March or April. Birds hatched at 
this time will be well matured in the 
fall. Furthermore, a greater propor- 
tion of them will go broody early in 
the spring, thus completing the cir- 
cle necessary for production in the 
fall. 

Pullets hatched in the spring can 
be induced to lay more abundantly 
in the winter if they are properly 
fed, housed, and handled. On the 
average general farm, very few eggs 
are secured at the time when eggs 
bring the highest prices; It will pay 
the poultry owner, therefore, to de- 
vote a little trouble to providing his 
birds with the most favorable sur- 
roundings for the winter. 








Of the two dozen or more farm papers 
that reach my desk regularly, I like The 
Progressive Farmer best. Every issue re- 
ceives my own personal attention, Your pa- 
per has been worth many dollars to me, I 
admire The Progressive Farmer style. May 
you live long and continue to help Southern 
farmers.—Lon Robertson, County Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Claiborne 
County, Tennessee. 





“Your wife seems busy these days.” 
Yes; she is to address a woman's club.” 
“Ah, werking on her address?’ 

“No: on her dress."’"—Time Keeper, 





Lard | 
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A Memorial in Georgia Marble 


In Its Durability and Majestic Beauty, Best 
Expresses Through Its Own Qualities One’s 


Thoughts of the Cherished Departed 


No other monument material can be wrought 
into a remembrance so lasting, so stainless 
and so impressive as Georgia Marble. 


Ask your dealer to show you Georgia Marble,—he’ll 
tell you how it isthe most durable of all monument ma- 
terials, how itis surprisingly lowin cost, and you’ll see 
its beauty for yourself. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle Georgia Marble, we’ll 
put you in touch with a reliable dealer who does. At any 
rate, be sure to write us for our interesting Booklet B 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE FINISHING WORKS, 
Wholesale Manufacturers 
Canton, Ga. 














Disagreeable 
Work Made Easy 


Most women detest 
washing dishes. You can 
make this work easier and 
do it quicker by sprinkling 
alittle 20 Mule Team Borax 
in the water. This Borax 

softens the water, cuts the grease, 

helps the soap to do its best work 

and puts a fine polish on china 
and glassware. You will find many uses every 
day in your kitchen and laundry for 


MULE TEAM BORAX 


It will lighten your work on wash days. It will make your 
clothes white and sweet smelling. Use 
it in the bath tub to soften the water, 
cleanse the pores and destroy perspira- 
tion odors. There’s nothing better for 
cleansing milk cans when they come 
back from depot or creamery. 


20 Mule Team Borax 
Soap Chips 

Soap in chip form. Saves you soap cutting. 
Blended in the right proportions, one part Borax 
to three parts of pure soap. Not a substitute for 
Borax but a time, labor and money saver that 
will pay you to use every wash day. See the 
picture of the famous 20 Mules on each of the 
above packages. 


Sold by all dealers. 

















When writing to advertisers say: ‘Iam writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ 














For a strong weed, good fruiter, 
fine staple, little loss in case of 
storm and a yield of from 39 to 
42 per cent lint, plant Peterkin 
Improved Cotton Seed. The DEST 
when originated, 30 years ago; 
the BEST today. 
Grown, selected, sacked = and 
branded on the original Peterkin 
Plantation — ‘‘Lang Syne’ — Ft. 
Motte, 8S. C., by W. G. Peterkin, 
son of the originator. 
PRICES: Less than 100 bushels 
at $1.75 per bushel; more than 
100 ps at $1.60 per bushel. 
All f.o.b. Ft. Motte, S. C. Send 
check with order and avoid delay. 
J. R. CROUCH, 
Sales Agent, 


Ft. Motte, South Carolina, 











For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


i 
1A WORM MEDICINE 
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Bigger Crops—Less Expense 


Phosphorus double that in best com- 
mercial fertilizer, costs less than half. 
With legumes or other nitrogen be- 
comes complete fertilizer. 





SOsl BUILOer 


Quickly becomes available. Results 
rapid, permanent. Unused phosphorus 
remains in soil. For fruits, truck, 
Staple crops. Write for prices. 
tite Avenue, Croom, Florida. 
EMINOLE PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 
our Bargain Catalog of Buggies and Harness. 


Barnesville Beauty § 
Barnesville Beauty 
B. W. Middlebrooks Co., 24 Main St., Barnesville, Ga. 














Buggies are Best 
for the South. 
Now shipped direct 
to you on deposit of 
$i0—60 days driving 
trial with iron-clad 
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STALK CUTTERS 


Cut your stalks now. The 
Spotless Stalk Cutter is 
made entirely of steel ex- 
cept tongue. Dustproof ax- 
les; seven knife cutters; 
extra strong and heavy 
and an extra fine value 
at our low price. 

* Full description in free 

Spotless catalog. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 
Richmond, 
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475 Shockoe Lane, Virginia. 


EARLY COTTON SEED 
Choice Simpkins and King 


Grown on famous Youngsville, N. C., farms. Also 
early fruiting Big Bolled N. ©, grown Cook and 
Texas Rowden. Big stock, best quality, moderate 
prices, small orders or car load lots. Reference: 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C 
CHAS, D. ROBERTS CoO., 
Sharlotte, North Carolina. 


[ HOT BED SASH 


} CYPRESS, well made 
with cross bar, biind 

Cc tenons, whiteleadedin 

joints, Glass, $2.00 per Box. 


Dept. 11 Baltimore, Md. 
































C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 





Spray Materials and Sprayers 
Lime Sulphur Solution and Arsenate of Lead destroys 
San Jose Scale, fungus and chewing insects. 

B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., 





Raleigh, N. C. 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


FEBRUARY 


1. How Can We Cooperate This 
Year in Buying Feedstuffs, Fertil- 
izers, Machinery, and Supplies, 
and in Avoiding the Credit and 
Mortgage Systems? 

2. Are Our Authorities Using 
the Right Methods in Working 
Our Common Roads? What Can 
We Do About Dragging’ the 
Roads? 











A Little Object Lesson 
GROUP of farmers had gathered 
around a stove in a village store 

in Robeson County. I was waiting 
for the arrival of a train. I had failed 
to assemble a crowd at the village 
schoolhouse the night before, partly 
on account of inclement weather, but 
mainly because all the land in and 
around that station was owned by 


one man, who also owns the supply 
store that “runs” the tenants. No 
farmers’ organization has ever ex- 


isted long under such environments. 
A healthy community spirit simply 
cannot be developed in that kind of 
atmosphere. A_ well-to-do farmer 
that lived a few miles out pressed his 
way up to the stove. “You can’t or- 
ganize here,” was the information he 
unloaded on me. When asked for the 
reason he replied, “Not enough home- 
owners.” This farmer had come with 
his wagons to begin hauling out a 
carload of ground limestone, on 
which he had paid a premium of 
nearly $30 to a local dealer whose 
only service was to write the order 
and have the lime shipped “order no- 
tify.” In other words this farmer 
paid enough profit on one car of lime- 
stone to pay his dues in the Farmers’ 
Union for nearly thirty years! He 
would not have paid any such exces- 


| sive profit if he had been an active 


| member of the Union, 








|in debt, and just 


for he would 
posted as to the 
Ns 2s Ge 


have been better 
price of limestone. 





Five Good Rules for Borrowing 
Money 
HO should borrow money, and 
for what purpose? This is a ques- 
tion that should be considered by ev- 
ery farmer before borrowing money 
for any purpose. My opinion is that 
a farmer is happier out of debt than 
because the land 
loan act opens up a way to get money 
on long time, it does not follow that 
every farmer can make money on 
borrowed capital, and to incumber an 
estate with mortgage indebtedness 
when it is not a necessity carries with 
it risks and uncertainties that makes 
it a doubtful venture. 
A farmer who is already in debt for 
a part of the purchase price of his 
land, or if he has only half the price 


| of the land to be purchased, can wise- 


| 


| 
| fa 


[POULTRY AND EGGS _|| 





EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. | 








BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 


One Breed. One Strain. The World’s BEST. 
8red exclusively for many years. 
Grand lot of eockerels at $2, $3, and $5 each. 


STACY’S POULTRY FARM, Amelia, Va. 





ly take advantage of the amortization 


| plan of payment as provided for in 


the landloanact. And nowandthena 
farmer might make good to borrow 


money to purchase livestock, or lime- 
stone, phosphate rock, wire fencing, 
etc., but to place the farm under 
mortgage for these things might be 
the unwise thing to do. 

Dr. T. N. Carver lays down the fol- 
lowing five rules to be observed in 
securing a loan: 

“1, Make sure that the purpose for 
which the borrowed money is to be 
used will produce a return greater 
than needed to pay the debt. 

“2, The contract should provide 
for the repayment of the principal at 
the most convenient time, that is 
when the borrower is most likely to 
have the means wherewith to repay 
it. 

“3. The length of time the debt is 
to run should have a close relation to 
the productive life of the improve- 
ment for which the money is bor- 
rowed. 

“4. Provision should be made in 
the long time loan for the gradual 
reduction of the principal. 

“5. As low interest rates as possi- 
ble should be secured.” 

If you are sure that the first rule 
laid down by Mr. Carver will apply, 
you can afford to seriously consider 
obtaining a loan, if needed. J. Z. G. 





A Reorganized Local Doing Nobly 


AK Grove Local, No. 589, was re- 

organized about a year ago with 
eight members and we now have on 
roll 42 members. We secured a suit- 
able place for our meetings and one 
of our members furnished the land 
and the building material and we all 
met and erected a small store build- 
ing which also serves for a lodge 
room. One of our members attends 
to this store for the small sum of $1 
per week, orders the goods and hauls 
them from the depot and waits on 
the customers. So all members get 
their goods at wholesale prices. 

Our Local has also been a great 
help to some of its members who 
have needed help. One member’s cow 
died (the only one he had) and he 
was not able to buy another. So our 
Union made up enough money to buy 
him a good cow and gave it to him. 
Also another member got his thumb 
sawed off in a sawmill, so he was dis- 
abled from work for some time. So 
the Union helped him by some mem- 
bers giving work and others money. 
Another member lost his house and 
all its contents by fire, and the Union 
helped him quite a lot. When any 
members of our Union get sick they 
are always looked after; if they need 
any help, our Union members are al- 
ways ready. 

I know our Union is a great help 
to its members in more ways than I 
can mention here. One other way our 
Union has been a help to the com- 
munity is this: one poor man was 
very sick and his family was in needy 
circumstances. So our Union met 
and made up some money, and some 
of the members went to town and 
bought some provisions and took 
them to him, though he was not a 
member of the Union at all. 

MRS. W. L. CLARK. 

Clyde, N.C. RR 4. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 
USED NOW 


Will become thoroughly mixed 
with the soil by the action of 
Winter’s freezes and thaws. It 
cannot be leached out and lost 
and you may expect 8 to 10 bush- 
els more grain and ¥% to 1 ton 
more hay in your next crop from 
its use. 


The continued use of DAYBREAK 
PHOSPHATE means permanent ferttlity 
at a cost of $1.00 per acre per year, 

Let us quote you prices and tell you 
more about it. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO., 


Otey Bldg., Columbia, Tenn. 
HUNLOUAAALAAAALAATORAOATORAAUOTA OVALE TRTAUAAOVAELGOURARA GLO 


Cleveland Big Boll 


T will sell 150 to 200 bush- 
els early. variety Cleveland 
Big Boll Cotton Seed, at 
$2 per bushel in lots of ten 
bushels or more. No other 
kind planted on my 400- 
acre farm for the past five 
years. Carefully ginned so 
as not to be mixed with 
other seed. 


JAMES T. GANTT, 


Macon, Georgia. 

































Use Our Glazed Pipe 
for Well Curbing 


and make a jug-tight, 
germ-proof well. 


No Rust, No Rot, No Decay. 


It keeps your well water pure and sweet for 
ever. Full information cheerfully given. 


Macon Sewer Pipe Works 
Manufacturers 
Macon, Georgia 





















For Your Home, Barn 
and Garage 


Heavi-Cote 


Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof. Fire- 
proof. Lightning proof, Special wholesale fac- 
tory prices for next30days. Write forsamples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO0., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 

by CUTTER’S BLACKLEG PILLS 
fresh, reliable; & 
preterred ty \z 
LEG: western a a te eS 
Drotect wh Re other 













Low-priced, 
es 


Write for booklet an 

10-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $ 1 90 
50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, 

Use any injector, but Cutter’s one ae strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER'S. If unobtainable, 
he direct. 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, fil, 














‘217 PLANTING GUIDf 
PURE SEEDBOOK 


Ask now! | This beautiful 
four-color book describes 1917 va- 











Union man or not. 
sign. 


time to lose. 





SEND LETTERS, PETITIONS, RESOLUTIONS NOW 
Eee North Carolina Union man should mark the ballot on 


page 25 of last week’s Progressive Farmer and send to some 

senator or representative in Raleigh with a letter. Every Union 
man should also assist his local secretary in getting signers for the 
petitions the State Union is sending out. 
don’t forget that it doesn’t make any difference whether a man is a 
Just so he is a citizen or taxpayer, get him to 
Moreover, in order to be most effective these petitions must 
be backed up by letters and resolutions. 
therefore back up the state organization by writing a letter to his 
legislators, and let every Local Union forward a special resolution 
about such measures as the members wish to endorse. 


And in getting signers, 


Let every Union member 


There is no 








n nine Ask today. A postal iets it. 
Galloway Bros. & Co.,; Dp.675 Watertoo, fa. 
q + 








Write at once, today, for 
circular describing Mawk- 
ins’ Wonderful A i are and 
price of seed. It’s free and 
will be worth hundreds of 
dollars to yeu. Heaviest 
gields per acre; earliest ma- 


turity. No failures. No 
disappointmests. Hawkins’ 
circular points the way to 
big prefits and sure pros- 


B. W. Hawkins, Nome, Ga. 
perity. 


















As Nearly Perfect 
As You Jot Procure 
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Saturday, February 10, 1917] 


Observe Washington’s Birthday in 
Your Local School 


AVE you observed any special 

days in school? If not, let me sug- 
gest that you begin at once prepara- 
tions for the observance of Washing- 
ton’s birthday on the 22nd of this 
month. You will have no trouble in 
finding ample material for this in prac- 
tically all of the school journals. No 
scheel should allow this opportunity 
to pass without, in some way, showing 
preper respect for the “Father of His 
Country.” 

Allow me to suggest that you 
should make this occasion a date for 
a parents’ meeting. Give the patrons 
an epportunity to-take an afternoon 
off and to enjoy the exercises. It will 
help them and will help you also. The 
patrons, as a rule, should come more 
frequently in touch with the schools, 
and the observance of all special oc- 
casions of whatever nature might be 
made occasions for bringing them to- 
gether. Ordinarily there are far too 
few eccasions for social enjoyment in 
the rural districts, and the school 
sheuld, in a way, be the social centre 
of the community. 

Perhaps it may take a little persist- 
ence on the part of the teachers to 
induce the average patron to attend 
these occasions, but remember that 
it takes perseverance and persistence 
to accomplish most of what is worth 
while in life. Keep on trying, you will 
win eventually. CGW 





Purchasing Machinery Cooper- 
atively 


| Roiege give you a short report of 
our Local and what it is doing 
along codperative lines. Last season 
we bought a peanut picker, an engine 
and a woodsaw for the Local’s use, 
each member taking equal stock. We 
are going to run the machinery on a 
co6perative basis. Each man who has 
peanuts picked or wood sawed will 
pay the treasurer of our Local as 
though he had no interest in the ma- 
chines whatever; and then after all 
bills are paid the profit will be divided 
among the men who have stock. 

We are also planning to sell our 
crops cooperatively. We sold some 
timber this way—sold several hun- 
dred logs together—and the price we 
secured was a little in advance of the 
market. We buy our groceries codp- 
eratively. Ona recent supply we sav- 
ed two cents a pound on sugar and on 
other groceries accordingly. In case 
a member of our Local gets sick, we 
look after his crops and see that they 
are worked as well as though he were 
able to do it himself. 

And last but not least, we always 
try to have a representative at each 
county meeting so that the people 
may know that we aim to do our part 
in every possible way. 

N. S. JOYNER. 

Murfreesboro, N. C. 





Wayne Helps Get Demonstration 


Agent 


UR Union is not well organized 

and we are planning to put an or- 
ganizer in the county as soon as we 
can hear from Brother Green. The 
Union does most of its good through 
the Locals. We tried to get our coun- 
ty commissioners to make an appro- 
priation for a county agent but failed 
to get it. Anew board has been elect- 
ed since that time and the new com- 
missioners made the appropriation. 
Our next meeting will be at Golds- 
boro, April 4. Officers have been 
elected as follows: J. E. Parker, Pres- 
ident; H. C. McPhail, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and C. M. Johnson, Organ- 
izer. H, C. McPHAIL, 

Wayne Co., N. C. Secretary. 





Plans for Buying Fertilizer 


UR Locals did not meet on New 
Year’s Day because of bad weath- 
er. Our county Union is not in very 
good shape. Our last meeting was 
held on the last Saturday in Decem- 
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TRACE MARK 








Make more cotton—but make it by heavier fertilizing and in- 
tensive cultivation of the same acreage. 

To this end the quantity of the fertilizer used is important but no more so 

than the quality. And quality goes deeper than analysis. You want certain 

elements of plant food as indicated by the analysis, of course, but the 

MATERIALS in which these elements exist and their combination and 

proportions greatly affect the results with different crops. 


In order to know that you are getting the fullest PRODUCTION value 


for your money, insist on having 


ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZER 


The quality that made the reputation of these goods will make you bigger, 
: better crops. The satisfaction that comes from using that which is known 
to be best will be yours, if you insist upon the F. S. R. brand. 
UNUSUAL CAR SHORTAGE—ORDER EARLY 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, Norfolk, Virginia 














= 
Get My New Sy 
Seed Catalogue ‘ 


It describes with words and pictures the varieties 
of garden seed that I find best after 50 years as 
a seed grower. If you want seed true-to-type, fat 
and virile, get this catalogue o 


SLATE’S SEED 


These are tested varieties that will grow gardens of 
choicest vegetables. Not musty warehouse seed. This 
catalogue tells all about my warieties of sugar corn, 
fat, mealy peas and beans, luscious tomatoes, crisp, 


tender cucumbers, and sweet juicy red hearted water 
melons. Thecomplete catalog sent free. Write me for it, gupta 


W. C. SLATE, (34) 
SLATE SEED COMPANY 
SA Box 734 South Boston, Va. 
~ “The Seed House on the Farm” 


ber. We are making an earnest ef- 
fort to get every Local to place their 
fertilizer contract with Mr. W. B. 
Gibson. We are trying to get our Lo- 
cals to buy their supplies through the 
houses that our State Secretary has 
made arrangements with. Officers 
have been elected as follows: G. L. 
Robins, President; C. E. Macon, 
Vice-President; W. M. Coble, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; S. T. Hill, Chaplain; 
and G. C. Boling, Doorkeeper. Our 
next meeting will be held in Asheboro 
the first Saturday in March. 
W. M. COBLE, 
Randolph Co., N. C. Secretary. 





























NO NEED OF A FUNERAL 


! 
| 

A Missouri senator who shall be nameless | 
has the country-wide reputation of being | 
pickled with booze, The report came one | 
day, says the Missouri Ruralist, that the | 
honored man had passed to the great be- | 
yond. “Heard that Senator Blank =) 





( Vhs j ‘ 
| ? et 
1. ( Fé eae 
dead?’’ queried one straw-chewing farmer = x 
as he met a friend. “Why, no,” was the re- | 
sponse; ‘‘when is the funeral to be held?” . 
“There ain’t goin’ to be no funeral,” replied When writing to advertisers say, “iI saw your advertisement in The 
the informant with a grin, “they are just 


goin’ to pour ’im back in the barrel.” L Progressive Farmer.” 


— —— 
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PIANO SALE 


To make room for new pi- 
anos, we are offering all second- 
hand and slightly used pianos, 
some nearly new, at 33%4 to 60 
60 per cent discount. 

THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Send no cash now. Write for my Bar- 
gain Bulletin of used pianos. If you 
buy one you can use it for two years 
and we will allow you full purchase 
price to apply on.to a new CRAFTS 
CABINET GRAND PIANO at regu- 
Jar prices, 
Write to me asking ‘for special- propo- 
sition on new CRAFTS CABINET 
GRAND PIANOS. 
My beautiful catalogue and bargain 
bulletin of used pianos on request. 
FOUR BIG BARGAINS 
Hardman (second-hand)........ $160 































Haynes (nearly new)......-+--+-- $165 
Kingsbury second- hand). ete eue ee $ 70 
Sterling (good condition)....... $ 86 


Write today. Your letter will receive 
my personal attention. 
A. J. CRAFTS PIANO co., 
218 North Second St. 
Richmond, Virginia. 





FACTORY WAREROOMS 








Plants Right 


Correct planting is half the crop. Hench 
& Dromgoid’s Single Row Planter ‘a 7 
tilizer attachment quickly earne its ip 
send Pg md and putting fertilizer where it 


ood. 
mbit feed, ; fanty adjustable, positive action. 
ction simple, durable, strong. Furnish- 
mith or without fertilizer attachment. Spe 
gel Trucking Plates can be furnished when 


ired. 
Don’t buy a Drill, Cultivator, Harrow, Lime 
emg Potato Digger, or any other 
oe of wean —— before writing 
‘or our talog. State what ma- 
<a ine "yon want and give 
your dealer’s name. 
HENCH & DROMGOLD Co., 
(580 Sixth Ave., York Penna. 




















This book is a dandy this year. 
It is complete, full information 
—easy to read. thern Cat- § 
alog for only you who live in § 
Dixie. If you want a copy, just § 
say so, and I’ll send you one b; 
packet of Choice 


mail, a 
Seeds Free. Simply Send your name. 


CHRIS REUTER, 
Dept. 3, New Orleans. 





RUBBER ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox brand; toughest weather 
resister known. Contains no tar nor pulp; won't 
stick in rolla; anybody can lay. l-piece strictly 1st 
grade rolls of 108 sq. ft. (no2nds nor short lengths) 

BRayp 1-Ply. $1.05; 2-ply, $1.39; 3-ply $1.74 per 









gw roll with cement and nails. Toinsure 

~- this week’s prices our advice is toorder 
Satisfaction 
aranteed. Circular & samples free. 
= Surtney Co. 821. Cary, Richmond, Va. 
Oldest and Largest Supply & Mchnry. House in the South. 


| 
| 
| 





lor in other words, 





How to Get Rich Lands 


(Concluded from page 10, this issue) 


| will hold and supply to the growing 


crops just the desired amounts of 
moisture is one of ways by which we 
must get rich or productive soils. 

The varying ability of different 
soils to hold film water, or water 
most of which is available-for use by 
the plants, is given in the following 
table: 
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No effort at soil improvement will 
change a sandy soil to a clay soil, 
and yet much can be done to not only 
increase the water-holding or drouth 
resisting powers of a soil but also 
to prevent an excess of water, stop 
erosion or washing and the leach- 
ing of plant foods, and in short, regu- 
late many of those effects of which 
water—éither an excess or deficiency 
—is the central cause. 

Of course, drainage, especially un- 
derdrainage, will not only tend to 
prevent washing and remove an ex- 
cess of water, but it will also bring 
about conditions which enable the 
land to better withstand drouth. 
Keeping the surface covered with a 
sod, a growing crop, or a mulch of 
loose soil will also prevent water 
running off over the surface quickly 
and at the same time preventing 
washing, while also causing a larger 
quantity to soak into and be held by 
the soil. Finely pulverizing the soil 
will also increase the extent of the 
surface to hold this film of water, 
of which we have learned, and that 
of necessity must increase the water- 
holding power of the soil. 

But, of those things which may be 
done in our efforts to get a rich soil 
there is one thing which is almost 
entirely under the control of the 
farmer and which will do more to- 
ward controlling the water supply on 
average Southern cultivated soils 
than probably all other things com- 
bined. This is the adding of a large 
supply of organic matter or humus- 
making material. We have seen 
that while sand will only hold water 
to the extent of one-quarter (25 per 
cent) of its weight, humus will hold 
water weighing more than one and 
three quarter times its own weight; 
a cubic foot of 
sand will hold only 27.3 pounds of 
water, while a cubic foot of humus will 
hold 50.1 pounds of water. That is, a 
block of humus, measuring one foot 











for you. 













Every Year You Heve to Face 
Mr. Plantation Owner :¢ tre.umpen PRoDLeM. 
Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than you can use. The “‘traveling’” mills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 
Settle the Question for All Times. 
Install a Southern semi-portable engine and saw mill. 
a hauling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
# per, besides adding — to your plantation, making your tenants happy and 


causing them to make more, thereby increasing 
your rentals. 


Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in value—write for 
Catalogue H. It’s chock full of valuable information. Re- 
member, we 
chinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery Is 
-” aie Write us yous wants. 

e 


Southern Engine «€ Boiler Works, 


Your tenants will gladly do the 


Now is the Time to Act. 
have been building the best possible ma- 


Our terms are mos 


Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 




















THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


SPOTLESS FENCE is good fence at 


the lowest possible price for which dependable fence can be sold, 
Made of best open-hearth steel, heavily galvanized; locked with 

“‘Neverslip’’ tie, crimped top & bo 
nd expansion and keep fence tight Write to-day for catalog of 
“‘South’s Mai} Order House” containing rock-bottom prices on 
Hog and Sheep, Stock, Poultry and Ornamental Lawn Fence, Poultry 
Netting, Steel Posts, 


rence Tah, bad Wre'sodto® LOWEST PRICES 


476 Shockee Street, Richmond, Virginia 


ttom wires allow for contraction 


other articles for home, field and shop. 





-| and for 





| FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS | 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $f.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. 





“JERSEY WAKE- 


FIELD,” “CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD," ‘‘SUCCESSION,” “FLAT DUTCH.” 


H. H. TiFT, JR., 





o 


on all sides, will hold nearly twice as 
much water as a block of sand of the 
same size. On the other hand, a soil 
may be too close to hold moisture. 
The particles of clay are very small 
and may fit so close together or be 
so closely glued together by puddling 
that they will not hold much water. 
Such a’soil dries out quickly and be- 
comes hard. 

Humus filling the spaces between 
sand grains itself holds water, and 
also brings the sand particles so close 
together that they do not dry out 
quickly. The advantage is not all 
due to the 
purely for the water’s sake, but the 
water dissolves plant, foods in both 
the humus and the sand particles and 


thereby not only is food supplied, but - 
a means of getting the food into the. 


plants is also furnished. Humus, as 


a means of improving the water hold-- 


ing powers of clay soils is scarcely 
less important than in sandy soils.- 
The fine particles of*clay are preven- 
ted from glueing together, by the. 
humus getting between them, and 
air and water are also allowed to 
enter. 

Water alone will not produce large 
crops, but a well regulated supply of 
water is essential to large crop yields. 


We can not control the rainfall, but - 


we can largely control the. supplies 
which the soil ‘will hold and give up 
in feeding our crops. 





Facts About Fertilizers 
(Concluded from page 9, this issue) 


as such no longer exists but this sul- 
phuric acid has taken sgme of the 
calcium out of the tri-calcium phos- 
phate of ground rock and has left the 
phosphorus combined with the bal- 


ance of the calcium, as mono-calcium ~ 


phosphate (one of calcium), or as di- 
calcium phosphate (two of calcium) 
instead of three of calcium, as in the 
ground rock. 


This may seem a little hard to un- 
derstand, but it isn’t really difficult 
to master, and besides, I don’t know 
any way the necessary facts can be 
understood except to clearly under- 
stand that when three parts of cal- 
cium are joined with phosphorus and 
oxygen to form ttri-calcium phos- 
phate the substance is-insoluble, but 
when sulphuric acid is used and takes 
two of the three parts of calcium 
away and leaves only one, then 
mono-calcium phosphate is formed 
and it is soluble in water. This is the 
“water soluble phosphoric acid” of 
acid phosphate. Then, later, as gen- 
erally occurs to a limited extent, one 
of the two parts of calcium goes back 
to the phosphorus and oxygen and 
we have two parts of calcium, or di- 
calcium phosphate is formed, which 
is correctly called “reverted phos- 
phoric acid.” While this is not solu- 
ble in water, it is soluble in weak 
acids, “citrate soluble,” and the roots 
can still dissolve it, so the reverted 
phosphoric acid, or that in di-calcium 
phosphate is still “available.” If we 
can just master these simple facts, 
then the many terms used in the 
guarantees of acid phosphate and 
other phosphorus containing mate- 
rials would not bother us. 

Acid phosphate contains  phos- 
phoric acid in a form which can be 
used by the plants or in an available 


form. This available phosphoric acid 
is made up of the “water soluble” and 
“ ” 25 = i 

reverted citrate soluble” com- 


bined, because the first is soluble in 
water and the second can be obtain- 
ed or used by the roots. The insolu- 
ble and total phosphoric acid can be 
ignored. We would not pay the higher 
price which a pound of phosphoric 
acid costs in acid phosphate except 
that we want available plant food, or 
| want food for the crops when they 

need it. This is the most common 
| source of phosphorus in the South 
| feeding the crops promptly, 
or the same season it is applied, it is 
unquestionably the most satisfactory 
source of phosphorus on Southern 
soils 

Basic: Slag’ Phosphate.— Phosphoric 
acid from basic slag, a by-product in 





increased water held, - 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the making of steel, is becoming 
more largely used. It contains around 
18 to 20 per cent of phosphoric acid. 
It seems there is also present a con- 
siderable per cent of calcium, in a 
form which is beneficial for the pur- 
poses for which ground limestone 
and burned lime are used. The phos- 
phoric acid in basic slag is not as 
readily available as that in acid phos- 
phate, but it is more readily available 
than that in ground phosphate rock. 
Basic slag is becoming a more popu- 
lar source of phosphorus as its use 
extends. The phosphorus is in quite 
readily available form and when the 
price is right it may be used on 
Southern soils with satisfaction. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid merchants for farm products in the 
markets ot et Carolina as reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for ‘the week end- 
ing Saturday, January 27. 
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ma.) 3A a) 
Town @ b]e 5/6 5 
lo bg By 
Ahoskie 4.00)$0.85|$4.00 
Asheville . % 25 vat oO 
Charlotte 4.75) .90) 4.00 
Durham 5.60; 1.00) 4.00 
Fayetteville ... 5.00]. .75| .... 
Greensboro .... 5.50} .80) 5.50 
Greenville ..... 4.00} .60| .... 
Raleigh ....... 6.50} .75) 4.50 
Rocky Mount 5.25] .75) 4.50 
Salisbury ..... accel voce] 290 
Scotland Neck . 4.75 ove 
Wilmington ... ee »| 4.75 
Winston-Salem > 4.50 
BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
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P| ere $0. 40|$0.35|/$0.30/$6.18)$0.15/$10.00 

Asheville | .45] .42) 88) 18.138] 
Charlotte 40} .40) .40 25 15 
Durham ... 35| .35) .37]  .16 0 
Fayetteville 40} .40) .35 20 15 
Greensboro .. «| .40) .40 35] .22|  .15 
+ a a wee S49 65% cece! ossef 30) 15; *.50 
Ee +42) .40) 35) .18].16%) 
Rocky Mount ...... +40) .40| .40) *.45) *.55 
Salisbury ..... Fesees oocst s80l s801 osesl cess 
Scotland Neck ..... -38} ....] 80] .20)].12% 
Wilmington ....... 44 44) .35, .16 13 
Winston-Salem _.... ‘ 40} _ .36) .14 13 














Butter—Chicago, 31% @87%e (creamery); New York, 
oo (extra). 


Eggs—Chicago, 384% @40c (firsts); New York, 40@ 
42¢ lextra fine). 





PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 











| ‘toae” ere seed| Pounds of 
Town Per Bushel| Meal for 
| Thursday | Ton Seed 
PO re re 16.25 $0.85 2800 
COATIOUS .6ccscsace 17.00 75 @oee 
Durham .... oe 17.50 . 
Fayetteville 17.50 85 
Greensboro 18.00 ooee 
Greenville 7.00 -80 
Raleigh .... a 17.25 78 
Rocky Mount ...... 16.50 -26 
BORAOUID ss 0 00s Scas 17.00 
Scotland Neck ..... 16.50 80 




















The Cotton Market Situation 


HE general cotton market was acting as 

though in a fair way of improvement 
when came the bombshell in the shape of a 
note from Germany declaring for unrestrict- 
ed naval warfare. This threw the market 
into disorder. The New York market on 
Thursday morning fmmediately after the 
opening fell more than 6 cents a pound, 
May delivery going as low as 12% cents, 
The market was panicky and demoralized, 
the conditions being entirely without pre- 
cedent. 
This thunderbolt of war came at a time 
when it really iooked as if the trade was be- 
ginning to appreciate the merits of the cot- 
ton situation. More notice was taken of the 
strong statistical position and the indica- 
tions of a deficit in the supply before an- 
other crop is available, Under such condi- 
tions nobody at all knows what may or may 
not happen in the cotton market. Such vio- 
lent slumps in prices quite undemnine con- 
fidence, 

The South is not likely to accept the iowcet 
basis for the balance of the crops. So far as 
can now be seen, nothing that is Habie to 
happen can cause any great decrease in tire 
value of a bale of cotton, or exert much in- 
fluence upon the present rate of distribution 
Therefore, the only thing to do is to shut up 
even more tightly than before, and not sel) 
a single bale. All the bales will be badly 
wanted in due course, 

And one thing more. It is stated that 
sales of fertilizer tags in Georgia for Janu- 
ary represented 222,000 tons, against 88,000 
tons last year. Such fertilizer purchases are 
certain to encourage the belief in an enor- 
mous increase in the cotton acreage. With 
the cotton market so demoralized, it would 
be nothing short of financia! suicide for the 
South to return to the all-cetton policy of 
the past, after having had so clear a demon- 
stration of the wisdom of keeping cotton 
production within bounds and raising more 
of other crops, W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga, 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Farmers’ Short Course, Blacksburg, Va2., 
February 1 to 28. 

Farmers’ Short Course, West Raleigh, N. 
«., January 16 to February 14. 

Farmers’ Short Course, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of. Tennessee, Knoxville, 
January 1 to February 10. 





“TI tell you,” 
the best, 
prove it.’ 

“How are you goin’ to prove. it?’ 

‘‘Where will you find a new fri'nd that nas 
shtud by eth as long as the ouid ones have?” 
—Last Wor 


said Pat, “the ould fri'nd ir 
after all and, what's more, I can 
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Saturday, February 10, 1917] 


CHEAP FEEDS FOR THE SOUTH- 
ERN FARMER 


Bermuda Grass, Vetch and Sorghum, 
Three Prime Favorites of Breeder 
Guion—Mowing Pastures Regularly 
Is Absolutely Necessary 
{From an address by L. I. Guion, 


Ss. C., before 1917 meeting South 
Livestock Association. ] 


Lugoff, 
Carolina 


HE prime factor in a _ profitable 

livestock industry is good feed and 
plenty of it; it behooves us then to 
see what we have at hand ihat can 
produce economical feed for cattle. 

By good feed and plenty of it, I 
mean good pastures first and then 
good concentrates and forage after- 
ward. We have a great variety of 
grasses, native clovers, and vetches. 
Bermuda stands head and shoulders 
above all for a permanent pasture. 
For 21 days in July and August I 
have known Bermuda grass to be 
submerged without permanent dam- 
age; likewise it will stand a long 
drouth, furnishing grazing when all 
other grasses are gone. 

However, I do not advocate put- 
ting Bérmuda on land to be after- 
wards cultivated in cotton, but I do 
believe every man who raises any 
kind of livestock should have a per- 
manent pasture of Bermuda grass, 
just as surely as he has a barn to 
house them, or as surely as he has a 
house to live in himself. Then to 
treat the Bermuda pasture right he 
should supplement it with bur clover 
and white clover, for nitrogen gath- 
ering in winter and early spring. A 
few handfuls of vetch seed (Augusta 
or native) to the acre and then a 
start of lespedeza to fill in the va- 
cancies, and soon we have started a 
pasture which, if cared for, will be 
the most attractive part of the farm, 
no matter if it was once the old hill- 
side. 

In the care of any Southern pas- 
ture, one mowing is worth a dozen 
plowings, for killing weeds and es- 
tablishing grass. It is a fallacy to 
believe that we have to plow Ber- 
muda grass every few years; it takes 
years to establish a good pasture 
with the variety of grasses and le- 
gumes necessary to furnish animals 
with good grazing. Mow your pas- 
ture at the proper time and let the 
weeds, ete, lie and rot. Eventually 
we get a pad on the surface that 
adds to the life of the pasture, giving 
a soft feel to the step and insuring 
the retention of moisture. A good 
pasture never happens except upon 
a firm, well trod surface, and on top 
of this firm surface it requires time 
to establish sod with power of re- 
sisting the animals’ hoofs and stand- 
ing up under heavy grazing, wet or 
driv. Do not over-pasture; remember 
that your grass will grow largely in 
proportion to the leaf surface ex- 
posed, and with no leaf surface we 
get slow growth. Just what grass to 
use as a basis for your pasture de- 
pends upon the character of your 
soils. We have grass for every type 
of soit and a good legume to go with 
it too. 

On the well balanced farm the cat- 
tle kept should be sufficient for the 
mature cattle to be wintered on the 
rough roughage, oat, wheat, and rye 
straw and stover, and enough legume 
hay for the growing animals. The 
concentrates used should about bal- 
ance the cotton seed sold. 

Such a layout as this is bound to 
be profitable to the man who will 
keep good livestock, and as soon as 
ke has found himself, a silo added 
wfll enable him to increase his herd 
beyond the point of using up only 
his waste products or by-products 
for feed. 

For years the problem has been to 
get a feed which will provide for the 
Southern farmer what corn does for 
the West. I am quite sure we have 
at last found such crop. The velvet 
bean is rich in protein, and almost 
equal to corn in carbohydrates and 
fats. It can be grown with little cost, 
and in addition is a legume with 
great  nitrogen-gathering capacity, 


makes a good growth of vegetable 
matter, which is eaten readily by 
cattle the entire winter. The velvet 
bean is the corn we can grow and is 
a nitrogen-gatherer besides. 

All cotton land that is not in bur 
or crimson clover should be sowed in 
rye and moderately grazed. 

Every farmer should have his silo 
eventually, but it is not absolutely 
necessary to begin with. For silage 
we should grow some species of sor- 
ghum. It grows well over the entire 
South, and has several advantages 
over corn, a greater yield, requires 
less work, and can stand wet and dry 
weather better than corn. An adverse 
season at a certain time in: the -de- 
velopment of. corn wit! largely de- 
stroy the crop, but not so with: sor- 
ghum; it will grow off again after 
such” adverse conditions. as 
ruin corn. ~ You can use weeds and 
grass off.of ditch banks by mixing 
with sorghum. 

Johnson grass makes good silage 
when cut green. Be sure sorghtim is 
dead ripe when used for silage: John- 
son grass, kafir corn, etc., should be 
cut rather green; a good rule to fol- 
low is to put the saccharine sorghums 


would. 


trees by rubbing. the trunks 
grease or bacon rinds. Let’s try it. 

If you do not know where to pur- 
chase commercial lime-sulphur wash 
for the winter spray, write your ag- 
ricultural experiment station for the 
information. It should be used at the 
rate of one gallon of the mixture to 
nine gallons of water. 

A South Carolina farmer stated 
recently that he cleared more money, 
relatively, from a small. patch of fall 
Irish potatoes than from any other 
portion of his farm, notwithstanding 
the high price of cotton during the 
past year. 

Make a cotnplete plan of your veg- 
etable garden, showing the kinds and 
varieties of vegetables you wish to 
plant, where-they are to be planted, 
and the approximate. date: of. plant- 
ing. You will find it of much assiSt- 


ance to you in your gardening oper- |: 


with | 


i& 
{ 
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ations throughout the year: * | 
In considering, a weapon. for. use | 
against the boll weevil, do not over- | 


look the Irish potato. It is a stand- 


ard food product, easily grown, and | 


always in demand. -It is little less 
than a disgrace that we should allow 


thousands of carloads of potatoes to | 








a crisis. 


We have had twenty years’ 


lina in two years. 





SOUTH CAROLINA MUST GET READY FOR THE BOLL 
WEEVIL 


T FALLS to my lot in this meet hportunt epoch in South Carolina’s 
] development to endeavor to drive home the fact that we are facing 
It should be understood that it is not a crisis for the farm- 
ers alone, but it is one that must be met by every class of citizens. 
notice 
weevil, was on the march, growing more and more a menace, until 
today he stands upon our border line. 
can continue to think he will do us no harm is hard to see.. The 
average rate of. travel has been fifty miles per year, yet within the 
last two years he has advanced practically two hundred miles; his 
rate of advance increases as he approaches us. 
rate of travel be maintained, he will entirely over-run South Caro- 


It is true that we have twenty years’ experience of many able men 
to guide us, and it will be to our everlasting disgrace if we meet with 
all the serious consequences that the states south and west of us 
have been unable to avoid. There are many reasons why raising 
beef cattle should be one of the chief factors in overcoming the rav- 
ages of the boll weevil, and promoting diversification—L. I. Guion, 
Lugoff, S. C., at South Carolina Livestock Association. 


that his majesty, the boll 


Just how any sensible man 


Should his present 








up dead ripe, the non-saccharine sor- 


ghums before maturity. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


LANT early Irish potatoes—“lots 

uv. um.” 

_Order. frost-proof cabbage plants. 
See advertisements in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

Make a sowing of garden. peas as 
soon as the ground is in condition to 
work, using the hardy, round-seeded 
varieties. 

See that your garden this year con- 
tains some of all the differeut kinds 
of vegetables so as to have variety 
as well as quantity. 

It pays to prune fruit trees before 
applying the winter spray, as it saves 
spray material, and the work can be 
done more easily and etfectively. 

Now is a good time to put rough 
stable manure on the flower beds, 
preparatory to spring planting. AI- 
low it to remain through winter and 
then work into the soil. a" 

In spraying for scale insects, see 
that the spray covers thoroughly ev- 
ery portion of the tree. One such ap- 
plication each winter will keep the 
insects under control 

Layer Scuppernong and other va- 
rieties of the Muscadine grape. If 
you do not need any new vines your- 
self, prepare one or more as a gift to 
a friend. A fruit tree or vine makes 
an appropriate Christmas present. 

Were your peaches wormy last 
summer? If so, you surely do not 
intend to allow the same trouble to 
occur this year. A good barrel spray- 
ing outfit will solve the problem. 

A friend and reader of The 





Pro- 


gressive Farmer writes that he has 
had perfect success in preventing 
rabbits gnawing the bark of fruit 


be shipped into the South every year 


when our climatic conditions are such. 


as to permit our growing two good 
crops on the same piece of ground 
during one season. 
F. Jj. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Marketing the Garden Products 


HEN the country woman wishes 
to market her products she usual- 
ly begins at the the wrong end; she 
grows her vegetables first and then 
tries to find a market. If, instead, 


she would consider her market and 
her. results might | 


then grow for it, 
be more profitable. There are many 
times when people would buy 
tables not in their own gardens. In- 
stead of this, the average country 
woman’s garden is ready about the 
samme time as that of her customers 
and neighbors. The same may be 
said of flowers. She sells small bun- 
ches of sweet peas at so much a 
bunch, at a time in which people can 
go into their own, or their friends’ 
gardens, and enjoy them on the vine. 
The country woman who studies the 
market and grows things out of sea- 
son, is going to make money. 

One woman I know grew flowers 
very successfully in one of the deep 
old-fashioned pits. One day, in des- 
peration for money, she went to the 
hotel proprietors of the 


vege- | 


little town | 





For a nominal amount you can 
get an up-to-date hood, body 
or top—that’ll make your Ford 
look like new. ° Special fac- 
tory-to-user prices... Money 
back if not satisfied. Imme- 
diate shipments. Send for cat- 
alog of Ford Specialties. 
Stream line hood and radiator shell. .$12.50 
Wide, high crown fenders 
One man mohair touring top, 

plete © With - CUFEBING. a). 6 vss. cvisids vices 24. 
Front wheels, 30x38, painted complete, 

no hubs, each 
Rear wheels, Mage 3 

_Dlete, no hubs, each 

We Make Cozy Camp Trallers. 


COZY CAMP & EQUIPMENT CO. 
50 Ky. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 



































increased Profits Make 
a Better Farm 


Uncle Sam advises farmers to grind the feed 
for their cattle. Why? Cattle thrive better 
on Ht sy ong feed. 

Use the *‘New. b vig Engine and grind you 
feed in one-half the time and with absolutely 
no loss of time for repairs, hang-ups, etc. 

The ‘“‘New-Way”’ is especially adapted to 
running cob crushers, grinders and other 
power apparatuses within its power. 

This ‘‘New-Way” Engine is 
equipped with high tension 


i} magneto and many 


other im- 


found in other En- 
“New Way” You will wan — 

= le, stur 
reliable, powerful ou ufit’ a nd ! 
will save you considerable time. and 


it 
money. Don’t fail to investigate before buying. 


Send for CatalogNo. 14. A tal will do. 
Built in all sizes and types—1 to 13H. P. 








and asked him to let her supply his | 


diningroom tables with flowers. He 
said guests did not care for flowers 
and refused to do it. Rather than 
take the flowers home she gave them 
to him, herself arranging them on 
the table. The proprietor. received 
so many compliments about the flow- 
ers that when she came the next week 
he paid her a smal! sum. Since then 
she has had a steady trade. 





Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 








$1 50 for one renewal and one 
: new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for aclub of three yearly 
2 subscriptions all sent in 

together—a saving of 33 cents on 

each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 





SHEEP ! 
Have YOU any to Sell? 


If so, an ad the same size of this will produce the 
results, as we are receiving inquiries every day 
asking us “‘Where Cant Buy Sheep?” 


Get busy! Sheep eat! Money grows! 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Gents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(eovering Viruinia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
@ word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial Gnade, each 
number or initial in name and address) 
Advertisements not 


y 
Stamps accepted for amounts less th: 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. 











Poland-Chinas—Pigs $18 per pair, 
bred sows and gilts. 
of the South. J. 
Hin, Va. 


boars, 
The great show herd 
D. Thomas & Co., Round 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


~~ Aberdeen- Angus for Sale—Young | bulls and 
Western blood, good individuals for 


heifers, 
prices write, D. P. Rhodes, 


Lincolnton, N. C, 
GU ERNSEYS 


Re gistered Guernsey Bull and Bull Calf— 


Allison, 


W. R. 


Mooresville, N. 
HOLSTEINS 


~ Registered ‘Holstein Heifers and — Bulls— 


Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Por § ale—Registered _ Hoistein | bull 
A dandy. Write quick, Cedar 
Petersburg, Va. 


~ealf, 
Lane Farm, 





rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each ~ Holstein C ‘alves—Both se: sexes, ~15-16th | pure, 
$20 each, crated for shipment anywhere. 

Edgewood Farm, Whitewater, Wis 
| MACHINERY istered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 





For Sale, Cheap—30 horse-power oil en- 
gine Practically new. Exehange for auto- 
mobile. 8S. Hare, Harrelisville, N. C. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 








Want man with full experience in tobac- 
co growing. Appiy quick with reference. 
Rt. 3, Box 42, Suffolk, Va. 


Wanted—Industrious white boy to work 
on farm. Good pay. Board and lodging furn- 
ished, A. C. Cox, Stantonsburg, N. C, 


Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 
work. Good profits, Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga 


Wanted nmarried white men to culti- 
vate tobacco on shares. Attractive offer. 
Address, Ellington Farm, Rt. 1, Manson, 
North Ca rolina, 


~“Wanted—--By young m man with practical 
and scientific experience, position as farm 
Manager. Best references. Box 35, Badin, 
North Carolina. 


~ Position managing stock farm in south- 
east. Agricultural graduate, practical farm 
experience, married, 34 years old, references. 
Box 127, China Grove, N. C. 


_Wanted—Salesmen—To sell ‘‘Gold Medal 
Winning’ lighting plants for farm homes, 
schools and churches. Salary proposition. 
State selling experience. Reference requir- 
ed. Davis Acetylene Company, Box 94, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, 


~Salesmen Wanted—To canvass the farm. 
ing and threshing trade, soliciting orders for 
Lubricating Oils, Greases and Paints, Exe 
cellent opportunity for right party. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Address at once 
The Victor ou Cc ompany, _Cleveland, Ohio. 

















“Want “two white men or “boys of a good 
family, to work on farm. Equipped with 
machinery and in a good neighborhood. 
Will pay liberal wages with board and lodg- 
ing. Good home for good workers, For 
further information apply, G. E. Robertson, 
Blackstone, Va. 


[ SCH@OLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand, Bookkeeping—Tuition on cred- 
it. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Position 
nmronthly 
ducted. 
burg, Va. 


g LIVESTOCK 


eee y) BERKSHIRES - 
Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, 
ersburg, Va. 
Berkshire Pigs—Large, thrifty, well-bred. 
Not “cheap stuff,’”” but good animals at farm- 
ers’ prices, Ww. po Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 
“Six months old Berkshire Giits, $12. 50; 
registered, $15. A, P. Troutman, Keyser, 
North Carolina. 








guaranteed, , $720- $1,200. ). Tuition 
from salary. Transportation de- 
Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 


4 


Pet- 








Fine ‘pure-bred Berkshire brood sow from 
registered stock, Large type, bred to regis- 





tered boar, farrow in March, $30. Jones 
Farm, Kershaw, 8. 
Pedigreed Berkshires, service boar, Pine- 


hurst breeding, $40. Four sows and two boars 
six months old, sired by this boar, $15 each, 
one bred sow near farrowing, $35. Boar reg- 





istered, others can be. Uplands Farm, Eagle 
Springs, N. C, 
; DUROC-JERSEYS 
~ Pure-bred Durocs—Eight weeks, $ $5. . Bo 
Bumpass, Bumpass, .Va. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs for sale, 
cheap. Mrs. E. K. Toole, Augusta, Ga, 


Fine registered _ Duroe Pigs—Unusually 
prolific stock, Harvill Brown, Warthen, Ga, 


Registered Durocs, 10 weeks, $8. Satisfac- 


tion or money back, Joseph C, Jones, Louis- 
burg, N. C 








Registered Duroe Boars, Gilts—Choice 
pigs, bred right, priced right. Claude Jen- 
kins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Two Duroc-Jersey sows, March farrow, 
$27.50 each. One Duroc-Jersey boar $20. J. 
W. Morrison, Rt. 1, Waxhaw, N. C. 

Five Duroc-Jersey gilts, bred for March 


and Apri! farrow, excelled by none in color 
or type. U. O. Jones, Godwin, N. C. 
Registered Duroc male and female pigs, 
Defender strain, sows bred to Knapp’s De- 
fender. Knapp "School, Nashville, Tenn, 
HAMPSHIRES 
For Sale—Registered Hampshire noes, 
ages. Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. C 
Hampshire Hogs, Bred Gilts and sows pric- 
ed for quick sale. Sumner Mumma, Decatur, 
Indiana. 








all 











0.¥. C28 _ 

Extra fine O. I. C. pigs, registered stock. 
M. O, Bowman, Marshville, N. C. 

POLAND-CHINA 


























bull calves for sale. 
by United States Government. 
Taylor, Orange, Va. 


Write J. P. 


| For Sale—Three-year-old registered Hol- 
| stein 


bull; from P. H. 
dyke and De Koi strain. 
Matthews, 


Hanes’s herd Korn- 
Price $125. J. R. 
Rt. 1, Jonesboro, _N. _C. 





JERSEYS oe ee eet tal 

Three “Jersey Calves, three “months old, 1 

bull and 2 heifers. U. Jones, Godwin, 
N. Cc 





For Sale—Two yearling bull calves from 
prize-winning Jerseys, $20 each. Sam Ocain, 
Orangeburg, S, C. 


Registered Jersey Bull 
breeding for sale. Prices reasonable. 
Gordon, Salem, Virginia. 


F. B. 

10 Registered Jersey Cows—Bulls ready 
for service, also younger ones. Royal breed- 
ing. High testing families. Herd regularly 
tuberculin tested by Government, Evergreen 
Farms, Rice, Va. 


seys for Sale—Three 











Jer seys registered bull 


| calves out of St. Lambert cows by a son of 





| Viola’s Oxford Lad, will sell cheap; also 8 
cows fresh or coming fresh in February or 
March. River View Farm, Rice, va. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


“Sta Percheron, seven years 
Walter Grove, South Bos- 


Fine Stallion—% 
old. Price $500. 
ton, Va. 


Horses for 
both light and heavy. 


Write your needs. W. 
S. Mott, Dixondale, Va 


Herd tuberculin tested 


“ealves of richest 


Sale—Always raised on farm, 





For Sale — $250 — Sens Percheron 
Stallion. Beautiful light bay with star, ten 
months old, weighs 850 pounds, sired by fine 
imported horse, dam weighs sixteen hundred 











and has exceptionally good qualities and 
disposition. We breed high-class registered 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Pilot Stock Farm, 
| Salisbury, N. C. 
i ccliaietics tie _ DOGS 

Pedigree@ Collie Pups—M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 

English Blood Puppies—W. N. Cavin, 


Mount Holly, N. 





~ Bull Pups—Best blood, $5 cach. M, M. 
oo 


Murray, Waliace, N, 





For § 
Carl 


For Sale—Collie Dog, trained, and Hounds. 


Alexander, Rt. 4, Mooresville, N. C, 





SHEEP AND GOATS 





Goats for 
Georgi a. 


Sale—c. Fy 


TWO OR MORE 


Six months Duroc-Jersey 
Berkshire and Yorkshire. 
each, <A. P. Troutman, 


~“Wanted—Three 








(erosse dd) 

Gilts $10 and $7 
Keyser, N. C. 
months old 


pigs, any 


breed. We are awarding a large number of 
pure-bred pigs in our pig club work and ex- 
pect to buy two hundred pigs for this pur- 


pose between now.and May first. If you have 
now, or will have before April fifteenth, any 
boars or gilts of amy breed, write us quot- 
ing prices. All pigs must.be three months 
old and registered, and all will be bought in 
the open market. The Progressive Farmer 
Company. 


Nolan, West Point, 


BREEDS —~ 
with 





| POULTRY AND EGGS 





ANCONAS ~ 


Pure-bred Mottled Anconas, $1 
Chester Deal, China Grove, N, Cc, 


Anconas—World's s best layers, 
first prize stock, $1.50 per 15, 
Farm, Byronville, Ga. 


- GAMES 


Pit Games—Fight until death. 
none better. Laying hens $1; 
Jones Farm, _ Kershi aw, S.C. 


H AMBU RGS_ 





each. Mrs. 





Plain View 


There are 
cocks $2 each. 





~~ Pure-bred Stiver Spangled “Hamburg efES 


$1 per dozen. Mrs. A. H. Walker, Norlina, N. Cc. 
‘LEGHORNS 





“White Leghorn cockrels, $1.50 to $5. R. 
H. Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 

Choice Brown Leghorn Steck—John 5S. 
Stroup, Cherryville, N. C., 

~~" 200-egg strain. White Leghorns—Fancy 
breeders, o- winners. Mapleton Farms, 
Greensboro, N. 

Extra fine  aalbnea 7 Single Je Comb 1 White 


Leghorn cockerels, $2 and $2.50 each. C. A. 


Dillard, Mebane, N. € 


oa White — Leghorn ~ Cockerels 
eges. High laying strain, 
Hendersonville, N, 


Single Comb . Brown 
Hatching—Larger kind, with good combs and 
markings. Sturtevant Bros., Kushla, Ala. 

Eggs—Single _ Comb White Leghorn eggs, 
$2 per setting, Young’s strain, quality guar- 
anteed. Quint Yarborough, Roxboro, N. Cc. 


Extra fine pure-bred White Leghorn cock- 
erels $1.50. S¢gs for hatching $1.25 per 15. 





and 
Red Briar Farm, 





| John Chiles, Mauldin, S. C. 


“Eges from 





hatching 


“Leghorn Eggs for 





Barron strain, Single Comb White Leg- 
horn hatching eggs for sale, $1.50 per 15; 
$4.50 per 560; $8 per 100, Melrose Farm, 
Box 992, Wilmington, N. C, 











Registered Potand-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
eex, no is Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. - Jobnson, Danville, Ky. 





Single Comb Brown 
winter layers, stock, eggs, oe 
Prices reasonable, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


eghorns—Heavy 
baby chicks. 
Thos. Donaldson, Rt. 8. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Layin® pul- 
lets, $1 cockerels, $2.50. May hatched, Hatch- 
ing eggs $1.50 per 15. Twin Oaks Farm, 
Rt. 7, Richmond, Va. 


Barrons utility 
imported direct. 

hatching. 
Farm, 


w hite 
Chicks, 
Request 
Front Royal, 
Single 


Leghorns—Males 
eggs, stock, custom 
circular, Royal Ridge 
Va. 
Comb Brown Leghorns—Filock 
headed by ‘Sturtevants cocks. Have bred 
Browns for 8 years exclusively. Eggs for 
sale. F. O. Lewis, Rt. 3, Ferest City, N. C. 


White Leghorns—10,000 big, husky 
chicks with the ‘get’ in them delivered 
safely anywhere, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free circulars. Correspondence invited. 
James Robey, Pineora, Ga. 

For Sale—300 Single ¢ ‘omb White Leghorn 
hens, two years old this spring and 500 pul. 
lets 1 year old this spring $1 each for both. 
Rancocas and Young strains. All laying now. 
Palmetto Pigeon and Poultry Plant, Sum- 
ter, S.C. 


baby 





White ezghorns. Bred exclusively for egg 
contention Have but one hundred of these 
fine layers. Will sell Jimited number at 
$1.59 per setting or $7 per hundred, Tyler 
Poultry Farm, Rt. 6, Bedford, Va. 


Baby Chix—Haiching eggs. Young's strain 
Single Comb White Leghorns, that have been 
bred to lay, and have won first prize in ev- 
ery show where exhibited. Chix 15c each, 
in lots of 25 to 100; $12.50 per 100. Hatch- 
ing eggs $2 per 15; $4 per 50; $6 per 100. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co, Ensley, Ala. Ala. 

LIGHT BRAHMS: 

“Mammoth Light Brahmas—World s best 
winter layers for sale. Hens $3 each; cock- 
erels $5 each. Eggs after March Ist, $1 for 
15; $3 for 50; $6 for 109. Arthur Simmons, 
Rt. 10, Burlington, wee 


ree MINORC AS 









For. ‘Sale—Black Minorca hens, $2. 
keep your egg basket full. 
dom, ¢ Chipley, Ga, — 


__ ORPINGTONS 


They 
Mrs, W. D. Wis- 





White < Orpingtons—Stock and eggs. 





Mid- 
night Poultry Farms, Liberty, N. C. 
Buff Orpingtons—Eges now, Write for 


prices and show record. 
Shelby, N. C. 


Selected Kellerstrass oy nike Orpington 
cockerels, $30 egg quality, $2 each; two $3.50. 
Crystalburg Poultry Farm, Rock Creek, N. C. 


PIGEONS 


Bloom Kendall, 











~ Brown Carneaux Pigeons for ‘Sale, “Cheap— 
Vernon Moss, Wilson, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


~ Rose Comb Red Cockerels and Pullets for 
sale. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 


ablished reputation, “oldest exist- 
ing otra. Eggs from carefully mated\pens, 
Redwing Poultry Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 














For Sale—15 Single Comb Cockerels, won 
25 first prizes, 2 silver cups, 2 club ribbons, 
Eggs for sale, mating list free. Write _ow 
way Farm, E. A. Morrison, Stony P Point, N «ee 





Eggs for Hatching—Prize winning Single 
Comb Reds, properly mated. Dark rich 
plumage. Excellent layers. 58 prizes past 
three seasons. Cockerels and hens for sale. 
Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N, C 


“Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Free of 














smut and red to. skin. Egg-producing 
strains. Prize winning families. Choice 
birds and eggs for sale. Evergreen Farms, 
Rice, Va. 





ROCKS 


Barred ~~, eggs, $1.25. C, 
baccoville, N. 


Thompsons conte Ringlet I Bari red Rocks. 
Eggs $1.50 per setting. C. Grant, Mocks- 
ville, N. C. 

Extra Fine White 
$2.50 for 15. 
boro, N. C, 





Hamm, To- 








Rocks—Eggs, $1.50 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashe- 

Barred Rocks—Thompson | strain. _ 
and eggs. Prices reasonable. Mrs. 
Weaver, Stuart, Va. 


~ Bodenheimer’s Barred Plymouth Rocks— 
Win, eggs $2 per 15. G. Virgil Boden- 
heimer, Thomasviile, N. 


Barrea Rock ae cae pedigreed 
ers of exhibition quality. 
Oo. F. Wolf, Marion, S. C. 


Eggs for hatching from blue ribbon Barred 


~ Stock 
H. W. 











lay- 
Write for prices. 


Rocks, Thompson’s strain. Pen $2 farm range 
$1.25 per 15. Place your orders now. Jno. D. 
Cave, Louisa, Va. 


Mapleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm— 
250 pullets and hens, 25 beautiful cocks, 
lected from over 500 birds; 
well marked. Open for 
65 cents; 2 dozen $1.25- 
$5.50; 20 dozen $10. Orders filled promptly, 
postpaid, H. H. Hobgood, Megr., Mapleville, 
North Carolina. 


se- 
well formed and 
inspection. 12 eggs 
5 dozen $3; 19 dozen 


“TURKEYS __ 

Bourbon Turkey Eggs, $2.50 dozen. Mrs. 
Fred Atkinson, Greensboro, Ga. 

Beautiful White Holland Turkeys. ~ Mrs. 
W. B. Lamb, Ingold, N. C. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Best strains, 
toms $6; hens $4. Mrs. Ralph Jessup, Bask. 
erville, 


Va. 


“WYANDOTTES _ 
~~ Silverlaced | “Wyandotte cockerels $1. 
M. Carr, Wallace, N. ¢. 
Champion Whito Wyandottes—Eggs for for 


hatching reasonable. Frank Hamrick, Shel- 
by, N. 


Wm, 





Choice White Wy randotte Cockerels—One 
dollar while they last. R. D. Goodman, Con- 
cord, N. C., 


White ~ Wyandottes—Bred-to-lay kind. 15 
eggs $1.35, delivered. Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, Va 

Fifteen years of trapnest breeding, ‘be hind 

my White Wyandottes. Eges $2. Baby 
chick 20c each. “Knightwood,” Rt. 1, Macon, 
Georgia. 





Pure-bred | ~ Columbian — “Wyandottes—Splen- 
did winter layers. Trios for sale, Eggs, $1.50 
and $2.50 per 15. John G, Greene, High 
Point, N. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS — 


“White African Guineas, $1.75 per pair. 
Roosters $1. Mrs. Addie Allen, Waynesville 
North Carolina. 


| White 
| Rocks, 
ome es abe English strain Single Comb | 


| pingtons, 








j have a 





Ready. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Pure-bred Golden, Silver Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns. Stock and eggs. O, F, 
Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C, 


Pure-bred Bronze Turkeys, Plymouth Rock 
and Buff Orpington eggs for hatching. C. C, 
Alexander & Co, . Harriston, Va. 





Light Brahma, | White Orpington, Heudan, 


other varieties. Eggs $1 per 15, Walnut 
Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. Cc. 

Pure-bred Bourbon Red Turke “ys—Select 
stock, $8 pair. Black Langshan cockerels, 


$2. CC. L. Harrison, Lenoir City, Tenn, 


Bourbon Turkeys—Toms $3.56 to $4; 


ted 











hens $2.50 to $3. White Orpington cocker- 
el $1 to $1.50. ‘R. M. Chatham, Elkin, N. C, 

3aby Chicks, 10¢ each. Eggs $1 per 15, 
Stock from White Leghorns. Rhode Island 


Reds, Biack Leghorns. Harlan Farms, Locke 
hart, Ala. 


from my prize-winners of pure- “bred 
ao and Barred Plymouth 
at $1.25 per — of 15. Grover 
Roper, Rt. 6, tacos, Ss. 


Eges 


Eg gs 


for Hatching—Singie ‘Comb Buff Gr- 
Single Comb Buff Leghorns, 
Farm, Rt. 8 Box 2, Salisbury, 
arolina, 


Greenfield 
North ¢ 

Baby chicks, and hatching eggs, from 
choice Single Comb White Legherns, (Young’s 
Strain) and Single Comb, Buff Orpington 
eggs, Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 

~ ‘Maple Shade Poultry and Squab Farm 
White Leghorns, cockerels $1 and $1.50 cach, 
Homer pigeons, five _ lot, 60c each; 25 
per lot, 50c each. Reel Springs, N, C, 

Pure-bred first “prize Rhode Island Reds, 
Black Spanish, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Wy-« 
andottes, Buff, White and Silver Legherns, 
15 eggs $1.50. United Poultry Club, Marshe 
ville, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


$2.25 per bushel. Mi ag: for 
Lewis, Walstonburg, N, C. 











Soja Beans 
samples, J. R. 


For Sale—Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans. 
Hall Feed & Seed Co., Greenville, N. C, 


Ww. —— + 


For Sale—-Soy beans at $2.50. Prompt ship. 
ment. Checks with orders avoids delays, 
M. F. Owens, Columbia, N. C. 


To know the new Osceola Velvet Bean is 
to plant it. Write for our bean bookiet, 
Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, Ala. 














For Sale—Early Speckle, or Ninety-Day, 
ag crop, Velvet beans $1.49 per bushel, f. 
0. » Warthen, Ga. W.H. Franks. 

Gelcbratea Chinese beans, very prolific, 
heavy foliage, no furs, clean, sound, pure, 
32 bushei. W. B. Johnson, Bulaville, Ga. 

Chinese Velvet Beans—99 per 


cent good 
at $2.50 per bushel. Running peanuts tive 
and half cents the pound; White Spanish six 
cents; Red Spanish seven cents. Browning’s 
Seed Farm, Helena, Ga. 


For Sale—The celebrated 100- -Day Speckle 
Velvet Beans. I sell any ameunt, car tots 
or single bushel. Small lots $1.50 bushel. 
Ask for delivered price on large lots. Qualt- 
ity of seed fine. F. A. Bush, Richtana, Ga. 

Barly Speckled Velvet “Bean Seed—wWe 

limited quantity of selected Early 
Speckled Velvet bean seed for sale, pric: as 


i long as they last at $1.25 per bushel cas! f. 
o b. cars Greenville, Ala., sackes in g00d 
heavy weight Jute bags. If you want first- 


class seed let us have your order premip:!y. 
Reiland Bros. Mercantile Co. 
‘BERMUDA 


~~ Hundred “pounds Bermuda roots $1. ~ Book- 
let. Whitefield Watson, Orangeburg, 8. €¢. 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised 
Valley. Pure, new crop. 
planting tnstructions. Thousands of satisfied 
customers, The South’s best pasture grass. 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smatier 
lots. Delivered your station. R. S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona. 


CABBAGE 


ee oo: Wakefield Cabbage plants” L ,090 5 $1. 25, 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N, C. 


Cabbage Plants—All varieties, $1.25 per 
000. W. M. Wilson, Rebecca, Ga, 


~ Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—1, 0008, : 
Miss Jessie Murray, Claremont, N. & 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— per ? 
thousand. Parcel post 25c per hundred, 
Southeastern Plant Co., Charleston, 8. €, 





in Yume 
Free samples and 














$1, 26, 


Frost- -proof © ‘abbage Plants—85c ~ 100; 
85c; 500 $1.25, 
and. 


~ 206 
postpaid. Express $1.50 thous- 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va, 


‘Cabbage ‘Plants—Five _ 
Ready in February, 
per thousand. 


million of th: mm, 
March, and April, $1.50 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 
Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
100 by express, $1.25: 500 postpaid, 
$1.10. Satisfaction guaranteed. Postal Plant 
Co., ‘Adel, Ga, 


“For Sale—Frost- proof Cabbage ~ Plants, 
Grown from extra fine seed $1.50 per 1,000, 
by express; $1.25 per 500, by mail, J, js 








Outlaw, Hahira, Ga. 
Genuine Frost- proof” ~ Cabbage Plants— 
Ready. 1,000 express, collect, $1.25. 500 


postpaid, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Eim- 
pire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

All varieties of frostproof Cabbage Plants, 
at $1 per thousand, by express. By parcel 
post paid, 25c per hundred. C.J. & ©. Wha- 
ley, Martin’s Point, Postoffice, 8. C, 


r Cabbage s, $1. 





Frost- proof Plants, ~ $1.50 50. ~ per 


thousand. Lots of 5,000 and over $1.25 per 
thousand. Parce] post 25c per hundred, Er<- 
nest W. King, Ai Bee S8t., _ Charlesten, 8s, C, 


Frost. proof ~ Cabbage Plants—Succession 
and Charleston Wakefield. 5090 at $1; 1,000 
at $1.50- 5,000 at $1.25. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Enterprise Truck Farm, Georgetown, 
South Carolina. 





Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, nicely pack- 
ed, quick shipments. Chafleston Wakefield, 
Jersey Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch. 500, 85c; 
1,000, $1.60; 5,000 up, $1.25. 35. T. & G. W. 
Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants — Fulwoods Frost-proof 
cabbage plants now ready. Varieties Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Sucession and 
Flat Dutch. Prices by mail 500 for $1.25; 
1,000 for $2.26 By express not 
prepaid, 500 for $1; 
per 1,000; 5,000 to 9, 000 at $1. 25 per 1,000; 
10, 000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Prompt 





shipment and safe arrival guaranteed. P. 
D, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 
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CABBAGE 


Cabbage Plants—Genuine frost-proof plants 
from pure selected seeds, the kind truck gar- 
deners use. By parcel post 500 $1; 1,000 
$1.75. By express 1,000 $1.50; 5,000 up $1.40, 
Stono Piant Co., Johns Island, S. C. 

Cabbage Plants—Early Jerseys, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, and Flat Dutch. 
Five hundred $1.10; one thousand $2; parcel 
post paid. By express collect, $1.25 per 

housand, Jarrard Plant Co., Dept. B, Al- 
bany, Ga. 








Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Sucession and 
Flat Dutch. By express 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 
»,000 at $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Postpaid, 30c per 100. D. F. Jamison, Sum- 
merfield, S, C. 


C ‘abbage Plants—Frost- proof—Millions now 
ready for shipment. By Parcel Post prepaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.80. By express collect: 
1,000 to 5,000 $1.25 per thousand; 5,000 and 
over, $1 per thousand. We ship the same 
day order is received. Albany Plant and 
Seed Co., Albany, Ga. 


CANTALOUPES 


Deiicious Cantaloupe—Try my seed and 
have a treat, 15c ounce; $1.50 per pound, 
Wm. Hamm, Munden, Va, 


COTTON 


"Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—L, C. Al- 
lien, Hoschton, Ga. 


For Sale—Sugar Loaf and Cooks Cotton 
Seed. W. L. Hall Feed and Seed Co., Green- 
ville, N. C. 


Pure Rowden Cotton Seed, 1% inch staple, 
#2, Clear of black seed. Postmaster, Trades- 
ville, S. C. 

For Sale—Unmixed Cleveland Big Boll 
Cotton seed, $1. 25 per bushel. C. H. Suber, 
Durham, « C. 


























Sunbeam Cotton Seed—Cleaned and grad- 
ed by power machinery, $1.50 bushel. D. K. 
McRae, Laurinburg, Ne. Gy 


“Cotton Seed—Field run, made forty-two 
per cent lint last year, $1.15 per bushel, A, 
P. Troutman, Keyser, N, C, 


~~ Vandiver’s Heavy. Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
Ginned on my private gin, $2 bushel; 5 bush- 


els at $1.75. Le Hester, Mt. Carmel, S. C. 


Wannamaker field selected Cleveland Big 
Boll cotton seed. Absolutely pure. No dis- 
ease. $2 bushel. Excelsior Farm, Shelby, 


"No C., Rt. 7. 


Wanted—Hundred bushels cotton ‘planting 
seed. Cooks, Sunbeam, Vandivers. Send 
best price and sample. E. W. Bryant, Laur- 
inburg, N. C, 


Columbia Big Boll—Bringing premium 8 
to 10 cents over short staples. Heavy fruiter. 
No weevil. Staple Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion, Easley, | Bs. SS: 











Cleveland - Big Boll cotton. “seed, carefully 
selected for two years, ginned on my private 
gin, $2 per bushel; iots 10 bushel $1.75. J. 
E. Milner, Concord, Ga. 


For Sale—P edigreed Dixie wilt-resistant 
cotton seed. Good producer and 88 to 39 per 
cent lint. Ginned on private gin to insure 
det $2 per bushel for ten bushel lots and 
larger Address Geo. D. Sanders, Grower, 
Fairfax, s. c. 


‘Osborne’s Brown ~Cotton—1 % inch staple, 
made this year 530 pounds lint an acre, and 
sold for 61 cents per pound, We offer this 
seed for 25 cents per pound. Also offer Im- 
proved Express, Mississippi Silk, and Webber 
seed at 5 cents per pound. Our own raising 
and ginning. Osborne Planting Co., Marian- 
na, Ark. 


Mitchell’s ~ Re-Improved King Cotton seed 
has been tested and proven the earliest, 
most prolific and largest yield and could 
have sold ten times my supply in car lots, 
but have reserved for regular customers 
their usual supply. Price $6.50 in 100- 
pound bags, sealed and guaranteed. Sugar 
Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. 


“Three Bales Per Acre—Record of Man- 
ley’s cotton under boll weevil conditions, 
Early, prolific, resists drouths, winds and dis- 
eases. 40 bolls to pound, over 42 per cent 
lint, staple 1% inch. Doubled yield of other 
varieties in drouth and weevil sections in 
1916. Write for facts and proofs from your 
own state, and special delivered price on 
seed. No boll weevils. E. S. Manley, Carnes- 
ville, Ga. 


Vandiver'’s Heavy _ Fruiter Cotton See@d— 
Earliest big boll. 40 bolls make a pound. 46 
per cent lint. No Anthracnose. No boll wee- 
vils. Free from all diseases. 1%-inch staple, 
Have private gin. Private culler. Double 
yield of other varieties. We are originators 
of this wonderful cotton. Others are imita- 
tors, Write us for proof, and special prices 
for early delivery. Vandiver'’s Seed Co., La~ 
vonia, Ga. 








Get-There-First Short Cotton, $4 peck, 


Few left, disposition easy; hence, benefitting 
Sreatest number, will sell no one exceeding 
peck. Send dime for sample. Only cotton 
bats weevil. Earliest, sets nearly bale acre 
bolls before greatest weevil damage; grows 
till frost. Big boll, big seed, 41% per cent 
lint. Buy peck, plant acre, make 90 bushels 
for 1918, profit enormously. Watson 40- 
pound melon’ seed, prolific, eariiest, $1 
pound. Reference: Allendale Bank. L. A, 
Stoney, Allendale, eS; &; 


There is no investment. that you can pos- 
sibly make that will pay larger dividends 
than to buy our seed grown far away from 
the boll weevil territory, bred, improved and 
selected under the most scientific methods 
from our own farms, Wannamaker Pcdi- 
sreed Cleveland Big Boll, Improved Wilt 
Resistant, and Improved Cooke, sacked f. o. 
b. St. Matthews, 10 bushel lots $2.10; 25 
bushel lots $2.05; 50 to 100 bushel lots $2; 
150 to 200 bushel lots $1.95; 250 to 300 bush- 
el lots $1.90. Special price on larger quan- 
tities. Checks must accompany order. On 
account of the high standing, reputation 
and worth of our seed the demand always 
far exceeds the supply. Order early. Cal- 
houn Agricultural & Investment Co., Scien- 
tific Seed Growers, St. Matthews, S. C, 


___ CorN 


Carefully selected Hastings Prolific seed 
corn, $2.50 bushel. L. Hester, Mt. Carmel, 
South Carolina. 


White Prolific Seed Corn for sale, Excel- 
lent yielder. Write James J. Councill & 
Sons, F ranklin, Va 


Bige’s 7-ear Seed Corn—Grown success- 
fully for more than 20 years. $1 peck; $3 
bushel, Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, 
North Carolina, 














For Sale—Seed corn, Neal’s Paymaster 
and Strawberry varieties. 85 bushel yield 
past season. Address, L. S. Tigert, Wood- 
bine Station, Nahville, Tenn, 


Marlboro. Prolific Seed Corn—A bsolutely 
free from the influence of other corns and 
absolutely pure. 5 cents per peck. Marion 
W. Stembridge, Milledgeville, Ga. 


HEDGES 


~ 100,000 Amoor’ River Privet, and other 
shrubbery. L, A, Rey nolds, Clemmons, N, C, 


Amoor River Privet, 2 to 3 feet, well rooted 
plants, $2.75 per hundred; $25 per thousand, 
express prepaid, Reynolds Nursery Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


LESPEDEZA 


Wanted—Hunecred bushels lespedeza seed, 
direct from producer. G., Marsh, Char. 
lotte, N. Cc. 

Sample pound Lespedeza Seed postpaid, 
50ce. Write for circular and prices on larger 
orders, W. E. Hopper, Agent, Zachary, | La, 
ae, PECAN TREES — 


~ Stuart, Fr Frotchers, Schley, Delmas, Vande- 
man, Budded Pecans, 3 feet, 50c; 4 feet 75c 
each, Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 


Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Land own- 
ers write today for samples and prices of 
trees. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 


Papershell Pecan Trees—Guaranteed to 
please you. Highest grade bred-up trees 
grown by experts of National reputation, 
Large illustrated booklet telling the truth 
about pecan trees free, Write for it at once. 
Bass Pecan Company. Lumberton, Miss. 

















Improved Seeds—Cotion. corn, Watson wa- 
termelon. Also. .Duroc-Jérsey hogs. Eggs 
from Single Comb Rhode Island Red chick- 
ens. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Farmers—100 ruled note heads and 100 
envelopes with your farm, name and address 
for $1.25 postpaid. Cash with order, Jef- 
ferson Printing Co., Jefferson, ’S, C. 


Fertilizer Materials—Write us for cash 
prices on ground fish, nitrate soda and oth- 
er fertilizer materials. Shipment in straight 
carloads. Karow & MclIver, Savannah, Ga, 


Mr Farmer and Merchants, quote us best 
prices on Spanish peanuts, dried fruit, all 
kinds peas, home-made molasses, country 
meat, cane seed, black walnuts. Stanly Mer- 
cantile Co., Stanly, N. C. 





§ sarcy Coéperation Pian endorsed by Clay 
Robinson & Co., as the solution of shipment 
of Southern cattle, and hogs, College or bank 
state agents to be appointed in every state. 
J. T. Searcy, Columbus, Miss. 


Spraying Materials for Sale—Thomsen 
Chemical Co’s. complete line. Lime-Sulphur 
solution and arsenate of lead, for all kinds 
of fruits and vegetables, Fort Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Fort Valley, Georgia. 








Wanted—T hree months old ~ pigs, any 
breed. We are awarding a large number of 
pure-bred pigs in our pig club work and ex- 
pect to buy two hundred pigs for this pur- 
pose between now and May first. If you 
have now, or will have before April fifteenth, 
any boars or gilts of any breed, write us 
quoting prices. All pigs must be three 
months old and registered and all will be 
bought in the open market, The Progressive 
Farmer Company. 





PEAS 


- For Sale—All varieties of field peas. Get 
my prices before you buy. H, QO. Long, Sil- 
verstreet, 8. C. 





“Wanted—F rom ten ‘bushels to earload Tron, 
Clay, Unknown, Black and Speckled Peas. 

Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, F lorida. 

Choice Seed Peas for Sale —Any variety, 
Irens and Brabhams a specialty. Write for 
prices, W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga 


PEANUTS Sa] 
Virginia and Spanish Seed Peanuts—Best 





selections, ali varieties. Write for prices. | 
Peanut iexiganand) 


Raiford & Company, 
Norfolk, Va. 





POTATOES 


~ Some extra fine Cobblers for s sale, $2 bush- 
el, . W. Meeks, Crewe, Va. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall and Por- 
to Rico yams. We guarantee our seed stock 
to be unmixed and free of trash and strings. 
1 bushel $1; 5 bushels 90 cents; 10 bushels 
or more 85¢c, J. F, Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, 
Georgia. oa aoe 

Sweet Potato Piants or Vines—Guaranteed 
true to name. Raised in open field under irri- 
gation. Begin shipping March the twenty-_ 
fifth. Nicely packed, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall,* 
Pumpkin Yam, Triumph, Negro Killer, and 
other varieties. Shipping in three days of 
time wanted. 1,000 to 10, 000 $1. 50; 10,000 to 
25,000 $1.40; over 25,000 $1.25. Plant Farm 
covers seventy-five acres. Bank reference 
furnished. Wholesale and retail. J. T. & G. 
W. Clark, Thomasville, Georgia. 


__ STRAWBERRIES — 


~~ Genuine Progressive Everbearing Straw- 
berry plants, $1.25 per hundred delivered. 
B. Gaines, Estill Springs, Tenn. 



























Excelsior, Klondyke, Aroma and Gandy 
strawberry plants. Price by express, collect, 
$1.75 per 1,000; 300 for $1 postpaid. Safe de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. L. V. 
Sinclair, Dayton, Tenn. 


TOBACCO_ 


: Bright ‘Tobacco Seed, 15 5c ‘package Ww. T. i 
Christopher, Montezuma, ©; 


Adcock tobacco seed, cultivated 11 years 
without fertilizer. Cleaned, 50 cents per 
ounce. Pervis Tilley, Bahama, N. C. 


WATERMELON Ae eal 
Florida Favorite Wate -rmelon seed, 50c 
pound, J. Junker, Frogmore, S. C 
“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Budded ‘Pecans—Prices reasonable. Fine 
peach trees, 8 cents. Kieffer pears, 10 cents. 
Get catalogue. Hartwell Nurseries, Hart- 
well, Ga. 


Frost-proof Wakefield, and Succession 
¢ abbage Piants—Prepaid post, 500, $1; 1,000 
$1.75 Onion and Strawberry plants same 
price. Farmers Plant Co., Martins Point, 
South Carolina, 


For Sale —Clay, ~ Black and Whippoorwill 
peas; Mammoth Yellow soy beans, Nancy 
Hall and other varieties seed sweet pota- 
toes. Write for special price list. Hickory 
Seed Co., Hickory, nN. &. 


et Soe 000 Cabbage Plants—Wakefield) ; and 
Early Flat Dutch, from best seed, extra well 
rooted, 80c to $1 per 1,000, according to 
quality. Now ready. Potato slips and to- 
mato plants in season. J. R. Davis, Bartow, 
Fla, 

















Choice recleaned Mammoth Yellow ~~ 
Beans, $2.10 per bushel Alaska peas $6.5 
per bushel. Maine grown Irish Cobbler scan 
potatoes $6.50 per 1l-peck sacks, Burt oats 
85c per bushel; 10 bushel lots. Poultry feeds, 
corn, oats and chops All kinds garden and 
field seeds. Let us supply your needs. P. 
Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us ‘satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and b r 














Farm for Lease Cheap—Or will operate on 
shares. Good pasturage. Box 72, Greens- 
boro, Ala. 


Bright Tobacco Farm for ~Rent—Will em- 
ploy man spare time. Will exchange Berk- 
shire pigs for Barred Rock pullets. Dorin 
ir arm, Cc lover, Va. 





Let us sub-divide your farm or town pro- 
perty and sell it at auction, We can get high- 
est prices for your pr ar Carolina Realty 
c company, Raleigh, N. 


I offer forty acres near Florence Villa, 
Florida, Everything considered: it can’’t be 
beaten for fruit, truck, stock, or develop- 
ment, Price right, title right. H. A. Marks, 
Winter Haven, Fila. 








~ Virginia Farm—Improved ~ land, fertile 
river- bottoms, firewood and timber, 20 
acres, land adapted to wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, and tobacco both bright and shipping. 
Can be divided into three farms, each well 
watered. Address G. C. Stone, | Hurt, Va. 


For, “Sale—Virginia farm of 1030 ¢ acres, 
good soil well watered with springs and 
branches, on good road, near school, church 
and store. About 1% million feet of standing 
timber, excellent soil for bright tobacco. 
Price $12,000. Terms. H. B. Legge, Black- 
stone, Va. 

For Sale or Exchange—435 “acres, beauti- 
ful Colonial Virginia plantation. 12-room 
house, several tenant houses, good large 
barns, abundance of fruit, all fenced (Amer- 
ican wire some rail) best fruit land, alfalfa, 
timothy and red clover land. Wheat will 
average close 25 bushels. 160 acres in tim- 
ber, rest in splendid state of cultivation. 10 
acres alfalfa. Will consider good property 
worth about $6,000, and difference cash in 
reasonable terms. Prefer property in west- 
ern part of North Carolina. This farm is on 
new rock road and main line railway. Ad- 
dress W. F. Fogle, Hickory, N. C. Price $55 
per acre, 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


O. I. C’s. 


10. Lt C. "’ '$ Gilts bred to “Royal “Chief, “he by 

Grand Champlon State prize-win- 
ning Boar, Elmo Chief. Booking orders for spring 
pigs at $10 each; pairs mated, no akin, $18; trios, 
$27; registered free. Write me. 
R. Q@. OWEN, R. F.-D. |, 


TAMWORTHS 


nanan ~aaeaed 
Tamworth and Duroc Swine 
Of Size, Quality and Finish. 
All ages for sale at reasonable prices. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russselivilie, Ky. 


TAMWORTHS All ages, English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
Largest exhibition herd in the South. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCE FARM, 

bia, South 

Pigs, bred gilts and boars 

Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. Ali weli bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale 

WESTVIEW STOCK FA 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. R. 1, Winston- x N.C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 
Aberdeen-Angus Iam Offering ¢ a DWM 


ber of young bulls, 








Bedford, Va. 


























[MISCELLANEOUS | 


Water Wheel—Improved turbine and con- 
nections. S. Rothrock, Rockwell, N. Cc. 
For Sale—Incubators and brooders, ‘in n first- 


elass condition. Sturtevant Bros., Kushla, 
Alabama, 








Choice Lucretia Dew int rry Plants—Sixty 
ents per hundred, f. o. $3 to $f 44 per acre 
net. C. S. Powell, Sanithate ld, N. 





Square Pianos for Exchange—Young reg- 
istered Shorthorn bull or O. I, C. hogs pre- 
ferred. Mrs. Lillie Scroggs, Brasstown, N. C. 





Velvet Bean Meal—The best dairy feed on | 


earth. Also seed velvet beans, all varieties. 
Write us for prices. 
Chipley, Fla. 


Wanted—A location in the Carolinas for a 
first-class Air-Blast Ginnery system. Will 
sell at a sacrifice, trade it for real estate, or 
put in as stock in a company. Forty balas an 
6: gl gaa Chipley Gin Company, Chip- 
ley, Fla, 





Chipley Gin Company, | 


cows and heifers, good 
individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


3.D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 


ANGUS CATTLE 222) xn0" Beats 

best strains. Bulls 
ready for service by Ph Erica and venom Mother 
sires. Also an PERCHERON 
STALLION, registered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1950 Ibs. 


ROSE DALE STOCKH FARMS, Jefiersonton, Va. 
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HOLSTEINS 
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| STOP —— LOOK —— READ 


Send us your name, we want to tell you all 
about the largest and best herd of Pure-bred 
Holsteins in the West, and the 75 head of Cows, 
Heifers and Bull Calves we are offering for sale. 


WOODLAWN FARM, 


Sterling, Illinois. 
| Also 200 Hoad of SHETLAND PONIES for Sale. 














BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS went tematcs 


Fashionably bred Service Bulls from high record dams. 
Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, $50. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, 


Bardstown, Ky. 





Kentucky Holsteins 3°t sexes of v2- 





did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 


rious ages; tuber- 
culin tested. Splen- 





JERSEYS 


AAA” 





ann 





The All-Around 
Jersey fini, mer’ scow. She’shis 


friendand pride—the beauti- 
ful,gentle,ever-paying milk machine that lifts 
the mortgage, builds up the fertility of the 
farm, and puts the whole business ona sound, 
paying, ermanent basis. She adapts herself 
to all climates and all feeds and does not 
need fancy care. She matures early and 
lives long. And she’s so sleek, cleancut and 
handsome, as to be the family pet and 
pride. She produces well 
and sells well, Learn 
about her in our fine, free 
book,‘ About Jersey Cat- 
tle.” Write for it now. 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
392 West 23dSt., N.Y.City 




















Registered Jersey Bull Calves 
For Sale. One month to one year 
old. Prices, $50 to $100. Write for 
breeding and description. 


DIGGS FARM, 
W. D, Lewis, Megr., Rockingham, N. C. 














POLLED JERSEYS 


For Breeders’ Names and other Information, 
Address. 

CHAS, 8. HATFIELD, Secretar 
Rt. 4. Box 43, 


Springfield, “Ohio. 





SHORTHORNS 
USE A SHORTHORN BULL. 





Are you raising beef? A Shorthorn bull will give 
you more scale and bone and more pounds of flesh for 


@ given amount of feed than any other breed 


Are you a dairyman? A Shorthorn bull with milk- 
ing ancestry will maintain your milk supplyl and will 
sire calves that will be quickly salable at a much high- 


er price than you can hope for from a dairy-bred bull. 


Are you a farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperament, takes on flesh readily, and 


yields a liberal flow of milk. 
The Shorthorn always works improvement. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
43 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Arr 








ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORNS 


Just now we have only a few 
cows and heifers tor sale. They 
are richly bred and of execiionh 
quality. We are booking orders 
for young bulls for future deliv- 
ery. We solicit your inquiries 
and invite you to visit our farm. | 


Blantyre Stock Farm 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 














Registered Shorthorn Bulls 
If you expect to have calves before 
next winter you: must buy and use 
a Bull now. Some fine Heifers. 

SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Cenndennans Georgia. 














HORS ES AND JACKS 


ree rrr 


PALA 





Stallion For Sale or Exchange 


MADERA HALL: Bay Stallion, 
foaled March 14th, 1911. Sired by 
Walnut Hall, 20814; dam, Aneta J., 
Tr. 2.174%, by Madwood, son of 
Nutwood. Second dam, Eagless 
by Eaglebird. 


Weighs 1,050 pounds. Is a superb individual. 
Never been trained for speed but is a fast trotter, 
Has been used in the Stud siuce a three-year-old 
and is a sure foal getter. Can earn himself out 
in the Stud this spring. Is standard and regis- 
tered and a cup winner in the show ring. 

Will sell him for one-half his worth or 

will trade for a pair of mules. Write 

for photo and price, or come to see him. 


J. B. GIBSON, Dillon, S. C. 











HESeroE[e 


PARPRPAALRA PAPAL AALS 


—Pure-bred Hereford Cattle— 
Sons and daughters of Armour 
Fairfax and Fairfax 15th. Young 
stock for sale at reasonable prices. 


PALA 








L. I. GUION, Lugoff, S. C. 
i 

















Percheron Mares 


FOR SALE 
Twenty head to select from, Several 
foal. Some extra well mated teams, 


any other breed. There’s a reason. 
Cc, L. BENNETT, 
Jefferson, : 3 g H 


Exper- 
' ience has shown me the type that will make 
good. The world uses more Percherons than 


Georgia. 





The man who's wise will advertise. 





New 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED 


ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
/ AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER THE 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879. 


MAY BE ADDRESSED 


AT POSTOFPFICE AT BIR- 





term subscriptions, if paid wholly 
years, $2; five years, $3. 
mission, 5@ cents. 


or yellow slip on page 1. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
Ciubs of 50 or more, witbout agent’s com- 


Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 


Long- 
in advance: two years, $1.50; three 





OUR TWO BEST SUB 


get Th 
yearly 


e Progressive Farmer one 
subscriptions, if sent toge 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cam 


SCRIPTION OFFERS 


year for $1.50. 
ther, all for &2. 


A club of three 





This does not mean that we will try 


The conditions of this guarantee are, 
after the transaction complained of; 
advertiser, 


antees the reliability of all advertisin 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


Wwe. WILL positively make good the ; 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 


Hable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 


to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 


and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 


loss sustained by any 
made in The 


subscriber 
Progressive 


to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
that the claim for loss shall be reported 


that our liability shall cover only the 


g it carries.” 











Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their lietters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











WANTED: LETTERS FOR OU 
INGS S 


lar feature or phase of the subje 


plans and photographs, have the 
clear photographs of pretty farm 


ARCH 10 we issue a “Farm Homes and Buildings Special,” and 
M invite our readers to contribute to it. 
300 or 400 words—and prefer that they deal with some particu- 


and buildings in general, and actual experiences, backed up with 


For the best letter about farm homes we offer a cash prize of' 
$7.50 and the same for the best letter about farm buildings, with $5 
and $3 as the prizes for the two next best letters. 

Get your letter to us by February 24, make it short and to the 
point—and don’t forget the photographs. 


R FARM HOMES AND BUILD- 
PECIAL 


We want short letters— 
ct, rather than about farm homes 


best chance of acceptance. 
homes are especially wanted. 


Good, 

















over 300 or 400 words; must be to 
plement only; and must reach us 
Get your letter in today. 





$10 IN PRIZES FOR IMPLEMENT LETTERS 


S A “follow-up” feature to 
A chinery Special,” we offer $1 each for the ten best letters on 
“My Best Paying Farm Implement.” 
Please observe the following rules: 


= 


our recent “Implements and Ma- 


Letters must be short, not 
the point; must deal with one im- 
not later than February 24. 











“The Hopper Is Low 
and Easy to Fill.” 


THE WAY YOUR FIELD WILL LOOK AFTER THE 
GUARANTEE SPREADER GETS THROUGH. 


**GUARANTEE SPREADER” 


“Will Do as Much Work in a Day as Ten Men.”’ 
A Postal Will Bring Beautiful Catlog FREE.” 


The Guarantee Spreader is a whale of spreader 
for work. 

Her reputation from coast to coast has never been 
equalled. 

Her special patented features are protected by our 
patents and are absolutely necessary for saving your 
lime, GROUND LIMESTONE, Commercial fertilizers, 
ete. The GUARANTEE SPREADER is a_ good, 
strong, durable spreader, well built throughout and 
will apply your expensive fertilizers the money saving 
way. 

Oh Yes! we have just completed a large number of 
tulers which we are giving away free. Write for 
yours and full information pertaining to the GUAR- 
ANTEE SPREADER, 


THE GUARANTEE MFG. CO. 
Dept. F 4, 
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‘ 


The more you put into a crop the more you 


will get out 


crops” unless you give them careful attention and use 

the right kind of seed. ¢ y 

cheapen your rom limit its productivity, and LIMIT 
1e 


YOUR INCOME. T 
on the seed you buy. 


8 


DEMAND THE VERY BEST SEED 


We handle nothing 


prices are reasonable, We willbe glad to quote you by 

return mail on Clovers, Grasses, Vetches, Alfalfa, Soy 

Beans, 90 Day Velvet Beans, Peas, Cane Seed, Onion Sets, 

Irish Potatoes, Cotton Seed, Oats, Rye, Barley, Corn, etc, 
. and our deliveries are justas prompt. Write today. 


ODSEED—~ = 
GOOD CROPS 


of it. You can’t expect *‘bumper 
Cheapen your seed and you 


uccess of your crop depends lurgely 


but the very best seed and yet our 








Methane 
GAFFNEY.— 8S. C. 


Baltimore, Md. | 


Pollyanna Grows Up 


| (Continued from page 18, this issue) 


| “Yes, oh, yes,” cried Pollyanna. 
|“But they’ll get their reward—I know 
they'll get their reward!” Pollyanna 
| was quivering with delight now. The 
|last doubt had fled. She had found 
the lost Jamie. 


|Mrs. Carew must see him. 
then—! Even 
tion failed when it came to picturing 
the bliss in store for Mrs. Carew and 
Jamie at that glad reunion. 

She sprang lightly to her feet in ut- 
ter disregard of Sir Lancelot who had 
come back and was nosing in her lap 
for more nuts. 


again to-morrow. 





Youll be here to-morrow, won’t 
| you?” she finished anxiously. 
| “Sure, if it’s pleasant. Jerry totes 
ime up here ’most every mornin.’ They 
| fixed it so he could, you know; and I 
|bring my dinner and stay till four 
o’clock. Jerry’s good to me—he is!” 
“IT know, I know,” nodded Polly- 
anna. “And maybe you'll find some- 
} body else to be good to you, too,” she 
caroled. With which cryptic state- 
ment and a beaming smile, she was 
gone, 


CHAPTER IX 

Plans and Plottings 

N THE way home 

made joyous plans. To-morrow, 

in some way or other, Mrs. Carew 

must be persuaded to go with her 

for a walk in the Public Garden. Just 

how this was to be brought about 

Pollyanna did not know; but brought 
about it must be. 

To tell Mrs. Carew plainly that she 
had found Jamie, and wanted her to 
go to see him, was out of the question. 
There was, of course, a bare chance 
that this might not be her Jamie;and 
if it were not, and if she had thus 
raised in Mrs. Carew false hopes, the 
result might be disastrous. Pollyanna 
knew, from what Mary had told her, 





|that twice already Mrs. Carew had | 


| been made very ill by the great disap- 
| pointment of following alluring clues 
that had led to some boy very differ- 
ent from her dead sister’s son. So 


tell Mrs. Carew why she wanted her 
to go to walk to-morrow in the Pub- 
lic Garden. 3ut there would be a 
way, declared Pollyanna to herself as 
she happily hurried homeward. 

Fate, however, as it happened, once 
| more intervened in the shape of a 
heavy rainstorm; and Pollyanna did 
not have to more than look out of 
doors the next morning to realize 
that there would be no Public Garden 
stroll that day. Worst yet, neither 
'the next day nor the next saw the 
| Clouds dispelled; and Pollyanna spent 





jall three afternoons wandering from 


| window to window, peering up into 
the sky, and anxiously demanding of 

}every one: “Don’t you think it looks 
a little like clearing up?” 

So unusual was this behavior on the 
part of the cheery little girl, and so 
irritating was the constant question- 
| ing, that at last Mrs. Carew lost her 
| patience, 

“For pity’s sake, child, what is the 
|trouble?” she cried. “I never knew 
| you to fret so about the weather. 
| Where’s that glad game of yours to- 
aay! 

Pollyanna 
abashed. 


“Dear me, I reckon maybe I did for- 


reddened looked 


and 


get the game this time,” she admitted. | 


‘“And of course there is something 
about it I can be glad for, if I’ll only 
| hunt for it. 
| it will have to stop raining sometime 
’cause God said he wouldn’t send an- 
|other flood. But you see, I 
| want it to be pleasant today.” 
“Why, especially ?” 
| “Oh, I—I just wanted to go to walk 
jin the Public Garden.” Pollyanna was 


| trying hard to speak unconcernedly. | 
i“I—I thought maybe you'd like to go | 
Outwardly Pollyanna | 
Inwardly, | 
| however, she was aquiver with ex- | 


| with me, too.” 
; Was 


nonchalance itself. 


| citement and suspense. 


“T go to walk in the Public Gar- | 


| den?” queried Mrs. Carew, with 
brows slightly uplifted. “Thank you, 
no, I’m afraid not,” she smiled. 


(Continued next week) 


She was sure of it. | 
|But not yet must she speak. First | 
Then— | 
Pollyanna’s imagina- | 





“T’ve got to go now, but I'll come | 
Mayhe [ll have a | 
lady with me that you'll like to know. | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Bix E> 
Ro amas NSE 


Sawing Lumber 


Every farmer who has a woodlot 
ean make money in his spare time 
sawing lumber with an “* American” 
Seeue cow Mill. he 


merican ill s 

gay with8H.P. farm engine. Prof- 
its mount fast. ‘‘American’”’ Mills 
a@re designed especially for farm use. 
Easy to move and anyone can oper- 
ate. Famous for quality for years. 
Get an ‘‘American” and start to 

money. 

Write for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Mach’ry Co., 


1386 Hudson ee Bldg., 








New . 
Distributors in all large centers. 
AN NN 


or. 
NY IY OT ZANE 
Wie i 
EE 0M a 
WE EA 





Uh: 


Tire Expense! 


Geta 
5,000-MILE Guarantee 
With Every Tire 


for your Ford. 4,000-mile guarantee f 
with all other sizes. Save money by = 


RIVERSIDE TIRES [1 


Sapreme qualit y—tough fabric, 

wit selected up River Para 
, extra thick d. Uncondi- 

tionally Guaranteed Sa’ 

or Money Back. Send for 





Pollyanna | 


Shows you how te save dol- 
jars and doilars on high- 
accessoriesof 


aw Money-Saving AUTO BOOK 











Pollyanna knew that she could not | 


SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN~Keeping IN OIL 


ae a Year 
DOUBLE GEARS - Each Carrying Half the Load 
Every feature desirable in @ windmill in the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Write AERMOTOR CO. 





2550 West (2th Street cHIcCAGo 








‘@umyAN, /:\ ENGIN ES 
Kerosene-Gaso 


It! Kerosene Engine you can get more * 
ba from a gallon of 6c Kerosene than you can 
m a gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasolinein any gas- 
oline engine. Nocranking, no batteries, easy to 
start, easy tooperate. 
Every farmer who 


Valuable Free Book S722 an cncine’ or 
expects to buy one should know how to figure 
exactly what an engine is worth—Why I use the 
valve in the head design, the off-set cy 
construction and larger valves. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 
1006 King St., Ottawa, Kaas. 











I can be glad that—that | 


did so | 


YOODPECKER 
VENGINES 


Easily and quickly 
Started because 
equipped with elec- 
tric self-starter — a 
simple, dependa- 
ble deviee that has 
eliminated starting 
troubles, 


iMore Power—Less Cost 


For many years Woodpecker Engines have stood 
for high efficiency and low eperating cost. They 
are run successfully with either kerosene, 
line, alcohol or gas. They are simple in con- 
struction and require very little attention. 
Made in many sizes and styles to suit various 
farm uses. Write for prices and catalog. 
STRATTON & BRAGG COMPANY, 
Potersburg, a Virginia. 
Write for Agency Proposition, 


— <a 














OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 


























Saturday, February 10, 1917] 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 

















Bird Boxes 








(Boys' St Prize Letter) 

! THE birds did nothing but fly from tree 
i. t sing and look beautiful, they 
would still be worthy of our love and pro- 
tectlor 

But so useful are they that it is claimed 
“A birdless world would soon be a maniless 
world.’ 

We encourage them to build around our 
home in every way we can, by fixing boxes 
on tall poles and trees for martins, or fence 
posts and trunks f yuebirds and wrens. 

When I see a p of wrens twittering and 








der the eaves T fix up a tomato 

2 Il remember one pair that 

clothes line and filled, or tried to 
f a Sleeve with sticks. I hung a 
gourd n the line and threw an old sack 
over i They built and raised three broods 

= do not need to be painted: any- 
thing will do that is fixed securely. I made 
st uo from half-gallon cooking-oil 





cans 





honor such men, but we have 
in their footsteps 

therefore is to call 

work of some men whom 


“agricultural 


but little 

What I 
attention 
call 
men made 
themselves leaders in improving the agricul- 
ture or the country life of their 
their countries—such men Knapp, Raif- 
feisen, Grundtvig, and Plunkett. Prof. W. F. 
Massey has been called ‘‘The Apostle of the 
Cowpea,” and the late Joe Wing might have 
been called ‘‘The Apostle of Alfalfa,”’ just as 


chance to follow 


Wish to do now 
to the we may 
missionaries,’’ who 
sections or 


as 


Viscount Townshend in England two hun- 
dred years ago became known a “Turnip 


Townshend,” So among my friends today, 
has been named “Angus” because of his 
enthusiasm for cattle, and another 
because of his work in popular- 
wonderful new crop. 
x *® * 

We now come squarely to my main point. 

What I want is to see each of my farm read- 


ers pick a hero, and set out to follow in this 


one 
Angus 
Bean” 
this 


“Say 


izing 


hero's footsteps—or set out to study and 
emulate more than one such hero. 
Why shouldn't you be the Seaman A, 





SOME SIMPLE BIRD HOUSES YOU CAN MAKE 









ON’'T 
this spring. 
above, 
@Parrows try to drive the other birds away, hang the nests with wire 


hesitate to 


a steady horne. 
her 


around the post 





put up 
If you can’t make the more elaborate houses shown 
you certainly can make the simpler ones pictured 


so they will sway in the breeze, 





Advanta nant 


= 











several houses for your bird neighbors 


below. If 
Mr. Sparrow 


will not use any but 


Miss Puss may think the nests are built to provide 
with a convenient supply of fresh meat. 
like an 


A piece of tin, arranged 
inverted funnel, will pretect the birds. 














W. Va. School of Agriculture Bird Day Manual. 
cutting ‘ in the sides and bending the Kuapp of your county or community and do 
pie iown Tor a place for the birds to for it such a work in popularizing agricul- 
alight on, taking care that no sharp edge is tural knowledge as Dr. Knapp did for the 

io cut their feet. I find it easier to first whole South? 
fasten a box to a short piece of plank; then Or why shouldn’t you be the Raiffeisen of 
nail the plank to the tree. your county and do for it such a work as he 

1 used to like Blue Jay, but they are very did for Germany in freeing the poor farmers 
quarrcelsome and will drive every other bird and tenants from usury and helping them to 
from the premises. Since I saw one eat, independence and home-ownership? 
a e, a nest of young bluebirds I have tried Or why not be the Sir Horace Plunkett of 
to drive them from our trees, your county by working unceasingly to es- 


* throw at any other bird, even when 








all the ripe mulberries and come 
down to share the strawberries, for I know 
t Will more than pay by helping me 
hunt cutworms, 
THEODORE JACKSON (Age 14). 
Bolivar, a. 
A Success Talk for Boys 
t'or uded f In pase this issue) 
Lt as a Virginian, Cyrus MecCormi ho 
Invent 1 t t S N \ 1 a6) 1 
Ww i »fessc Rabecoc} whose 
ir noodle ‘ me 
a hich cows are payit 
i n I oO frequently see 
! who gave his name to 
Mangum § terrace, The story of Bli 
\ n tton gin should be familiar 
ci ¥ rm boy Nor do T think we should 
4 \ 1 King, whose invention of the 
Simp read drag has been of incalculable 
» Our peop ind would be of infin- 
er benefit if the drag were as 


ught to be. 








tional man, thi exceptional man, who 
t hope to make inventions and discoveries 
ike Liebig, McCormick, Babcock and the 
Breat mes in animal breeding. We may 


tablish general 


business coéperation among 


farmers‘ 


Or why not be the Grundtvig of your sec 


tion, vitalizing the 


the 


country schools and 


life of 


en- 


riching social and intellectual 


did in Denmark? 


the 
people, as he 


Some such ambition 


to he 


every farm boy 
Knapp, 
his 


name 


should have the Raiffeisen, 
Grundtvig, or Plunkett of county or 
community: or to link his with some 


other advanced step in agricultural progress 
No man will } 


ive lived in vain, or will have 





iness and color, if he 


ye -this—if he is remembered as a lo- 
cowpea, alfalfa, v bes 
gricultura practice, is 
1 specialty of ter- 
’ road-dragging or as 
* popularized apple grow- 
travels 
*K *” * 

In xt 
next it is my 
of these 


my ne “Success Talk" week 


after 
about 
and the 


purpose to talk further 
some heroes of agric 


from 


ulture, 
them. 


lessons we should learn 


My father 
rayville, 


is rural mail carrier from Mur- 
and T have to cut all the wood, plow 
and hoe the truck patches and feed the stock. 
Iam a Boy Scout, and think it a fine organ- 


ization.—Oscar Bird, age 12, Murrayville, Ga. 





This Opportunity 


Is Still Open for You 


TO EARN AND SAVE 


$23.00 $46.00 $69.00 or $92.00 


YOU’LL HAVE TO HURRY! 

You will be a little late, but you can easily catch up by 
procuring an extra subscription. 

ALL YOU HAVE TO DO procure either one, two, 
three or four subscriptions every week for forty-six 
weeks. Many have joined this club, and are on the way 
to a Christmas Check. Come on and get yours! 


No. 1 “Qne-a-Week” Club $23.00 


As a member of this club you are required’ to procure one sub- 
scription every week, beginning with February 3rd, until De- 
cember 15th, 1917. On December 17th you will receive a check 
for $23.00 plus the interest. 


No. 2 “Two-a-Week” Club $46.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure two sub- 
scriptions every week, beginning with February 3rd, until De- 
cember 15th, 1917. On December 17th you will receive a check 
for $46.00 plus the interest. 


No. 3 “Three-a-Week” Club $69.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure three 
subscriptions every week, beginning with February 3rd, until 
December 15th, 1917. On December 17th you receive a check 
for $69.00 plus the interest. 


No. 4 “Four-a-Week” Club $92.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure four 
subscriptions every week, beginning with February 3rd, until 
December 15th, 1917. On December 17th, you receive a check 
for $92.00 plus the interest. 


is 











The subscriptions are to be taken to your local bank and deposit- 
ed just as you would make any other weekly deposit. They will 
forward the orders.to us and credit you with the subscriptions. 


On Dec. 17th, 1917, You Receive 
Your Check From Your Bank 


A big fat check will come in mighty good next Christmas and it will 
be just like finding that much money 
least one subscription a week! 


HOW TO 


You know you can procure at 


Send your 
gressive Ir 
club, send 


first deposit of subscription to The Pro- 
armer. If vou the “one-a-week” 
one vo-a-week,” two orders, 


join 


1 “ 
OTFrcer ; ty 


and so on, stating which club you will join, and 
B k G | N give the name of the bank that you wish to do 
business with. We. will have the proper credit 

f I 


given you by the bank, forward you a record card and all necessary 
supplies, together with a plan to work by. ; 

YOU CAN’T LOSE—If you should be unable to keep up your club 
vou will receive 50c for every order you have procured. 


Use This Blank and Start Today 


DETACH 











HERE - ica tes 


Your own renewal counts the same as any other. 


The Progressive Farmer Christmas Savings Club: — 


Emelos6d Hn. cscs cccccsenckar subscriptions which place to my credit. 
I wish to join the Christmas Savings Club to procure ( 
week; ( ) two-a-week; (_ ) 
(Mark your choice with “X”.) I 


) one-a- 
three-a-week; ( ) four-a-week 


wish to do business with 


(Give 


Name ; 


Name of club member.. 


EE ee Pe eae eee ne ee Me er ar re err cearer eae 


| NOTICE—Do not list the subscribers’ names on this blank; use a separate sheet. 


oe 
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materials were close at hand. 


Even now, however, every manufacturer is the 
servant of the public. The farmer still hires the 
manufacturer to build his wagon. The farmer 
really specifies certain materials and certain con- 
struction when he buys a wagon containing them and refuses 
to buy a wagon that does not. 

We believe our construction, if understood, will win the 
wagon-building contract from every thinking farmer. This 
construction gives a strength’ unknown in other wagons. 


















For our wood stock we use tough mountain hickory and oak. 
It grows under severe conditions upon the mountain side. The 
ground is hard—the climate severe. The wood has to fight for life. 
It grows slowly—but sturdily and strong—tough—close-grained— 
well-nigh unbreakable. It has nearly twice the strength of oak-and 
hickory that grows under softer conditions. 

We dry the wood outdoors under shelter. We keep it there from 

three to five years. The sap dries in it, cementing every fibre to- 
gether like steel. Kiln-drying would be quicker and far cheaper. 
But we insist it be air-dried. Wherever there is a chance for wear 
we use ample ironing. Where strength is needed we use malleable 
iron—the iron which will not break. 
From far and wide we have gathered the nation’s master wagon 
builders. Many makes of wagons have they 
helped to build. They have learnt from others’ 
mistakes. 

We ask our men for improvements. And 
the men who make them receive their just 
reward. 










































Easy Turning 


For years the circle iron (which is 
really a half circle) was a constant 
source of trouble on the farm wagon. 
Almost every farmer has backed up to 
the station only to find that his 
bolsters were off the circle iron 
and hung. We build the “Thorn- 
hill” with a full circle 
iron. The bolsters have 
a continuous track on 
which to turn. Even 
the sharpest 
tr te OF 
backing up 
can’t throw 
the bolsters 
off. For it 
is “a _ track 
that has no 
end. It is 


























emand Ihese Advantages 
in Wagons 


Ue sO many years ago the farmer’s wagon was built at the cross 
_ toads. All parts were made by hand. Slowly and laboriously, 
The farmer told the builder the way to make his wagon. 


Time has brought changes. Instead of each community making its 
own wagons the farmers collectively hire a big factory to do this work. 
The wagon factories—for economy’s sake—have had to locate where 
power was cheap—where skilled labor was easy to procure—where raw 


Thousands of farmers are specifying wagons built 
the “Thornhill” way. More deciding that way than 
ever before in history. We believe our specifications 
to be what you would prefer if you should build 
a wagon. Weare telling you today of some new im- 
provements. They merely go to show you what 
pains we take to “hold our job with the rarmer.” 
We believe that you will agree with us that it pays 
to demand these features in wagons. i 





made of heavy iron that strengthens the whole front 
gear. It cannot bend and get outgof shape like the ordi- 
nary circle irons which are only a half circle of light iron 


Break-Proof Skeins 


Cast skeins often break. It is the nature of the metal, 
The axle breaks right where the skein fits on? To pree 
vent this we use a skein made of malleable iron. It has a 
long sleeve that extends underneath the axle strengthening 
it and distributing the strain. There is no natural break- 
ing point. A heavy iron truss bar extends the full length of 
the axle, giving added strength. 

This skein cannot break. It runs as lightly as a cast 
skein, is as strong as a steel skein and outlasts either. 


Notice the Bolsters 


The old style bolsters soon wear out. We long ago 
abandoned them for a bolster of triple strength. On the 
front bolster are heavy iron plates running along top 
and bottom. These plates are connected by bolts running 
clear through the bolsters. Many farmers, in hilly sec- 
tions, have found that the king-bolts of-ordinary wagons 
break. “Thornhill” bolsters are made with a cup and 
saucer arrangement on the bolster that fits around the 
king-bolt, relieving it of the strain. Broken king-bolts are 
almost unknown. 


Light Running 


With the old type front houn plate, gears would get out 
of line—the wagon would pull hard on the horses. 5o 
one of our workmen designed a houn plate made of 
malleable iron. It is literally a jacket of iron that holds 
the gears in line. Light draft is assured for life. 


Long Wear Beds 


The sides of “Thornhill” wagon beds are made of pop- 
lar because of its paint-holding qualities and because it 
gives long service. The bottoms are made of Southern 
pine—tongue and grooved—reinforced over front and rear 
bolsters. There is a handy tool box placed beneath the 
footboard. Every “Thornhill” is equipped with anti- 
spreader chains and top box fasteners. 


Sold on a Guarantee 


Every “Thornhill” is sold on a guarantee. It must prove 
satisfactory or money returned. 
Write for catalog and name of dealer near you. 





€“z Thornhill Wagon Co. 
tee fi: * Box 78 Lynchburg, Va. 
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